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PREFACE 



Conflict and Peace Research: South African Realities and Challenges resulted from a national 
workshop held on 5 and 6 September 1995 near Johannesburg. The theme of the workshop. 
Reflections on Conflict and Peace, was chosen to echo the nature and purpose of the workshop, 
namely to reflect, interact and debate, rather than simply listen to a series of papers being 
delivered. 

The participation of researchers from diverse disciplines and conflict arenas was a contribution 
to knowledge building in the field in its own right. The purpose of the workshop was to 
identify and discuss the most salient research issues in the field of conflict and peace. Many of 
the participants were involved in policy making and in practice, but the focus of the workshop 
was on research in the field, as this had been neglected most during the past decade. South 
Africa is one of the best live laboratories for conflict and peace studies, but researchers in this 
country are barely part of the international debate. This publication incorporates all 
contributions made at the workshop. 

The second purpose of the workshop was capacity building. Many practitioners have the 
ability to gather excellent research data, but do not possess the knowledge and ability to 
interpret and document it. Researchers, on the other hand, often spend so much time in 
practice that they do not have time to do research. The hope was that researchers would be 
able to identify and develop methods to deal with this issue during Jannie Malan's session on 
capacity building. 

The initial steering committee members of the Human Sciences Research Council's National 
Programme for Conflict Management, responsible for the idea of the national workshop were: 
Vasu Gounden (Director of ACCORD), Gavin Bradshaw (Institute of Conflict Resolution 
Research, UPE), Professor Laurie Nathan (Executive Director of the Centre for Conflict 
Resolution, UCT), Professor Ampie Muller (Consultant at the previously mentioned centre). 
Professor Fanie Cloete (School for Public Management, University of Stellenbosch) and Dr 
Louise Nieuwmeijer (a consultant to the HSRC). 

Anita Burger and Rachelle Fourie are thanked for their contribution to the arrangements of the 
workshop, and Anita for the compilation of most of the discussion sessions for the book. Dr 
Sunette van der Walt, Executive Director of the Group for Human Resources of the HSRC 
went to a great deal of trouble to get the project approved by the HSRC's Research 
Committee. The project was funded by the HSRC. 

The Editors 
November 1995 
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CONFLICT AND PEACE RESEARCH 
METHODOLOGY 

LOUISE NIEUWMEUER * 

The past two decades have witnessed the development and proliferation of a variety of 
research methodological approaches in the field of conflict and peace. Together they amount 
to a whole new range of methodologies covering both theory and research (Sandole and Van 
der Merwe, 1993). 

It is difficult to determine the boundaries of this field as there are so many subcategories and 
each researcher delineates the field in a different way. Researchers work at different levels, and 
in different arenas and disciplines. The levels can range from interpersonal to international. 
The conflict arenas vary from family, community and labour to political and contracts. Law, 
public management, industrial psychology, anthropology, social work, international 
diplomacy and psychology are some of the disciplines involved in the field of conflict and 
peace. Considerable differences in theoretical assumptions and the decisions on and 
applications of research methods are therefore present in the field. 

Finding an analytical framework that enables one to organize the research methodology that 
emerges from such different theoretical paradigms and assumptions for discussion purposes is 
a major challenge. 

Analytical framework 

To enable one to order the variety of research methodologies used in peace and conflict in 
South Africa for discussion purposes, it is necessary to find or develop a useful analytical 
framework. Finding such a framework is not simplified by the researcher being able to utilize a 
single scientific journal. Articles in the field are published through a variety of journals. Some 
analytical framework, however, needs to be identified to study the different methodologies 
used to undertake studies in conflict and peace. 

The best answer is usually to go back to the basics, or a simple framework that will allow the 
inclusion of all research methods while helping to organize methods in the field. A basic 
framework that proves useful is the Dimensions of Research used by Van Leent (1965) and 
applied by Marais (1979). According to Van Leent scientific space exists in three dimensions, 
namely breadth, height and depth. 



* Dr. Louise Nieuwmeijer, Consultant: Human Sciences Research Council and Executive Director. SOAR, A 
Centre for Conflict and Communication Management. 
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The height dimension is known for systematically built theories, built on empirical data 
through increasingly abstract levels. A single variable is taken by the researcher and studied in 
depth. The purpose is to explain the variable through the use of a research design. Research in 
this dimension entails laboratory research and is quantitative in nature. These methods are 
mainly used by Western European and some North American researchers in the field of 
conflict and peace. Examples are the work of Van der Vliert at Groningen University, Jansen 
and colleagues at Utrecht University and Bazerman at North Western University in Evans tort 
Chicago. Putnam, Jones and Wilson of Purdue University use different category systems to 
analyse simulated negotiations. No research undertaken in South Africa, has as yet been 
published where researchers utilize this category of methods. 

Research methods that can be categorized as falling in the breadth dimension mostly include 
survey and fieldwork methods. The purpose is to describe the phenomena as they occur in their 
real surroundings. All aspects of the methodology are as inclusive as possible. Only a few 
South African researchers are involved in this type of research, for example Midgley, who 
does research on safety and policing in Grahamstown, De Kock at the Centre for the Analysis 
and Interpretation of Crime Information at the South African Police Service, and Olivier from 
the Human Sciences Research CoundL Very little has been published on the use of this type of 
research method in the field of conflict and peace by overseas researchers. Data collected 
through this research is quantitative. 

Depth dimension research methods aim at understanding conflict and peace as phenomena. 
Questionnaires and other measuring instruments, contextualizing, and comparisons are some 
of the methods used in this dimension. Researchers in the field of conflict and peace who 
utilise this type of research are, for example, Pruitt of Buffalo University (New York State), 
Zartman of John Hopkins University, Cloete of the University of Stellenbosch, Nathan of the 
Centre for Conflict Resolution in Cape Town, Cilliers of the Institute for Defence Polides 
(Midrand), Mills at the South African Institute for Internal Affairs and Bradshaw at the 
University of Port Elizabeth. The type of data collected is typical of research in and by the 
depth dimension. Methods employed are qualitative by nature. 

Depth dimension research methods are most used in the field of conflict and peace both in 
South Africa and overseas, while height dimension methods are hardly used in South Africa at 
all. 

Combination of research dimensions 

A combination of different types of research dimensions is used in some South African studies. 
Methodologies that complement one another or a marriage of different methodological 
perspectives seems to be most suitable to describe, explain or understand the complexity of 
the South African situation. The researchers' work mostly involves a combination of 
qualitative and quantitative research methods, as the complexity of the different levels of 
research and practice is best served by a combination of the different dimensions of research. 
An example of such research is a research framework adapted to analyse conflict management 
workshops, combined with interviews to identify the underlying sources of conflict in South 
African communities (Nieuwmeijer, 1994). 
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Research questions 



Research issues identified for debate on research methodology in the field of conflict and 
peace in South Africa, are the following: 

• Should existing methodologies be used or should new ones be developed? 

• Will increased interaction between researchers and practitioners enhance the development 
and use of relevant research methodologies? 

The development or use of existing methods 

In South Africa theoretical analysis, descriptive studies and raw data are not fully utilized. A 
question to be addressed in this field of conflict and peace is whether existing research 
methodology is sufficient or whether new methodology needs to be developed. Do we have 
to assess the existing methodology and consider whether researchers are mainly concentrating 
on the same methods? Do we have to decide to use different methods? 

There are several viewpoints on the above questions. We should capitalize on different 
methodologies available to us in the social sciences. One viewpoint is that descriptions and 
discussions of research methods published in South African and international journals are 
invariably of static methodologies, for example, a survey giving snapshot of a moment. We 
need a dynamic method of measuring conflict over a period of time. There is a mismatch 
between the methods used and the dynamics of the process, and we need a clearer 
understanding of these dynamics. By way of example: Data on different events is collected 
daily and this data includes different variables and types of information. One of the most 
critical variables is the timing between different conflict events. Without time as a variable, 
dynamic analysis is not possible. By looking at time as a dependent variable the intervals 
between events can be explained, as well as the reasons for short and long intervals between 
the events. Independent variables can include demographic dynamics, economic indicators, 
police action at specific events, etcetera. By determining the influence of time as a dependent 
variable the researcher is able to make a dynamic analysis of the situation. It also gives 
interesting new insights into the dynamics of events and how they influence each other. 

Another viewpoint is that conflict must be seen as a process and should not only focus on a 
single event. Events are singular and static and to contextualise the process of conflict, one 
needs a pre-phase and a post-phase with qualitative and quantitative analysis. How can one 
determine which events to record? What are the sources of this information? Although it is 
difficult to determine the events and sources, the data collected nevertheless provides valuable 
recorded information. A more flexible approach towards the methodology in the field is 
needed. What can be done with the data? Researchers should not restrict themselves to 
different methods but rather transcend these to explore other possibilities. We need more 
creative methodologies and dynamic methodologists. 

We should ask ourselves whether we are satisfied with what we have in terms of research. The 
research problem will often in itself determine the method to be followed. Some situations 
may require descriptive studies of exactly what happened. One's methodology therefore 
depends on what one wants to do and this determines the criteria. Different types of 
methodologies at different levels may also be necessary. 
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Scientific reliability of data 

One must be cautious in asking the question whether data is scientifically reliable. We cannot 
provide data that is valid for all cases. We need to be flexible and build this flexibility into the 
actual research results. There will always be a value judgement involved in social research 
because of the multifaceted nature of the situation. Researchers should not only focus on 
positivistic types of research but also on trends, as well as longitudinal analysis. Intuition and 
creativity are important and must be allowed to enhance research. 

If one restricts oneself to a single methodology one will not understand the phenomena as 
well as those researchers exploring other possibilities and combinations of research 
methodologies. Different methodologies provide better insight when such a variety of 
disciplines and approaches is involved. It is important to remember that the "animal" we are 
studying is dynamic 

Research data can also be provided by the perceptions and feelings of the subjects being 
studied People's perceptions play an important role and directly influence the research. It is 
therefore important to understand how people feel when research is being done. 

Capacity building In research methodology 

Building capacity in research methodology is important. Those doing research directly 
influence the way in which it is done. It is important to focus on the purpose of our research. Is 
it aimed at solving conflict? Do we take into account the values of participants involved in the 
dispute? The research methodology used must accommodate the people we research and the 
way in which questions are posed must indirectly be formulated by our participants. Conflict 
can not be separated from behaviour and it is therefore important to know how people 
experience conflict and what they react to. 

Researchers use certain tools to assist them in their research. In some situations the tools work 
but will the same tools work again in another situation during a different time period? We 
need more depth in our research because we are doing research on people who intervene and 
this poses a problem because they are often not the people who cause the conflict. The deeper 
psychology and circumstances need to be identified and analysed. 

One of the mistakes that researchers make is to involve people and communities in research 
just for the sake of involving them. They should be involved because they have an important 
contribution to make. In many instances the lack of no real involvement is the reason why 
researchers are not welcome in some communities. Members of the communities should be 
encouraged to understand the need and potential influence of research on the conflict. An 
understanding of their role in the collection of data will enhance the results and build research 
capacity. The reason for this is that in the case of the conflict and peace field there are skilb 
access to research on the other. It is only by getting communities involved in research that 
research capacity can be built and access gained to research. 

increased Interaction between researchers and communities 

Should we encourage interaction between researchers and community members so as to 
educate communities in research methodologies? 
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In South Africa researchers and communities are generally isolated from one another. 
Researchers extract information from communities but the communities receive no benefits in 
return. A reason for this may be that researchers are under pressure to produce workable 
results in order to receive funding for future research. Funders of the research expect 
researchers to be practical and to prove their worth. Researchers must, however, see this as a 
challenge and not as a threat. 

It is important for researchers to give feedback to communities on their research results and 
the implementation thereof. The way in which feedback is established with the communities 
reduces much of the resistance from communities towards researchers. In some situations 
mi sc ommuni cation occurs between researchers and communities concerning the building of 
expectations and then keeping to them. It is therefore necessary to educate communities that 
research is part of the process of trying to resolve the conflict and not the final way to resolve 
it. Researchers must take care not to "over research" certain communities. 

Conclusion 

The above discussion of the methodological issues debated by the South African and some 
overseas researchers in the field of conflict and peace suggests that there has been an 
interesting change in the focus of research methods. Researchers are starting to do more 
qualitative research than they did in the past when the focus was more on quantitative 
research. They have become more participative and not just observers of the research. 
Researchers must, however, be careful not to become too participative as this can adversely 
influence their objectivity and the subjects they are studying. 
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RESEARCH CAPACITY BUILDING AMONG 
PRACTITIONERS 

JANNIE MALAN * 

In the field of conflict understanding and conflict resolution it is possible to distinguish 
between the work of practitioners, trainers and researchers. Although the responsibilities of 
these groups are inevitably interrelated and although individuals may belong to more than 
one group at the same time, each group may nevertheless tend to lose sight of the work of the 
others. Practitioners in particular, who constantly have more work than they can manage, can 
be fempted to disregard the efforts and findings of researchers. 

Practitioners can indeed argue that they have enough knowledge and expertise at their 
disposal, and that existing methods and techniques produce satisfactory results. Some of them 
may even suggest that researchers should leave their relatively "easy" work and help share 
the overwhelming burden of practical conflict resolution. 

Researchers can produce convincing arguments, however, to justify their work. Numerous 
examples exist of fruitful co-operation between universities offering conflict studies courses 
and institutes or centres rendering conflict resolution services to the public (cf. Wien, 
1984:630-667; Malan, 1987:8-9). Teaching and research staff can make their expertise and 
findings available to the training and mediating staff. These practitioners can in turn share their 
learning experiences with their academic colleagues. 

The importance and value of this general interrelatedness, and of particular links, were 
strongly emphasized during the proceedings of the workshop. Similar points were made at all 
the preceding regional workshops (Nieuwmeijer et al, 1995). An appropriate and stimulating 
example is the research project undertaken in 1982 by Kenneth Hawkins, Training Director of 
the San Francisco Community Board Centre for Policy and Training. A few sentences are 
worth quoting: 

Sensing that important ' secrets' could be gleaned from Community Board dispute resolution 
sessions , Kenneth spent hundreds of hours observing movement and relational contexts as 
disputants expressed conflicts. 

From these methodical observations and the discussion they generated among trainers , patterns 
gradually emerged . It became apparent , for example , that in the hearings that showed 
dramatic change — when disputants arrived hostile and left cooperative — the transition was 
seldom observable as a progression. Rather , they observed a single moment — the ' turning 



9 Prof. Jannie Malan, Senior research consultant: African Centre for the Constructive Resolution of Disputes 
(ACCORD), University of Durban-Westville. 
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point' or 'breakthrough' — in which the tone of the discussion changed [ the atmosphere 
suddenly lightened , and hostility was supplanted by curiosity about the other disputant 
(Community Board Centre for Policy and Training 1986 : 3 , 8 - 9 ). 

Factors contributing to such breakthroughs were then further investigated, and that led to 
some significant conclusions. From this example a few important inferences can be drawn: 

• Data from real events of conflict and conflict resolution can and should be explored 
through research. 

• This can be done by those practitioners who also have a talent for research, or jointly by 
practitioners and researchers. 

• The findings of practice-oriented research can definitely improve the effectiveness of 
subsequent practical work. 

Arguments and examples like these can induce practitioners to admit the practical value of 
research, and even to commit themselves to participate in research projects. The potential 
value of practical, experience-based observations, comments and suggestions from 
practitioners was emphasized at most of the regional workshops (Nieuwmeijer et at 1995). 
However, the intentions and promises of practitioners are often overridden by a never-ending 
succession of time-consuming mediation jobs. Conflicts and their resolution cannot be 
postponed to convenient days, weeks of months, and so it usually is the research that has to 
wait for a constantly shifting date. 

This very real and prevalent clash of commitments can obviously lead to hopeless frustration 
and forced neglect of research. Or it can be approached optimistically as an opportunity for 
creative problem solving. 

One possible solution highlighted during the discussion (and the regional workshops, cf. 
Nieuwmeijer et al 1995) was to set up an appropriately designed database into which all 
possibly relevant information from the reports of practitioners could be entered. Once such a 
database was in operation it could be used for innumerable research projects. Knowledge 
about who was involved in what, and who specialized in what field, could be made available. 
Opportunities for meaningful discourse and networking could be created between researchers 
and practitioners. 

However, such a Solution” would not be without its own problems. Confidentiality was an 
obvious difficulty. While some practitioners might have been willing to share some or all of 
their reports and case studies, others might have valid reasons for refusing to do so. Another 
problem was that too much research activity could not be expected from the overloaded 
practitioners themselves. The researchers would still have to initiate and facilitate research 
projects. They would have to go to the practitioners, discuss research needs with them and, 
where feasible, request them to write on particular topics. 

Another possible solution which could be considered wherever there are such time or 
confidentiality constraints, is to invite mini-contributions from busy practitioners. It should be 
emphasized that research is not necessarily a matter of everything or nothing. Something 
meaningful can indeed be done by practitioners in the midst of their time-consuming activities 
(cf. Nieuwmeijer et al., 1995:60). As they are using their well-developed capacities for active 





listening and observation, they may discover meaningful insights. Usually these will not only 
improve their understanding of the dispute they are currently dealing with, but will also 
become part of their expertise, The essence of such insights can be captured in a brief note and 
shared with other practitioners and with researchers. Examples of what can be sought and 
found are the following: 

• Clues in expressions and body language that reveal underlying attitudes, perspectives, 
needs, interests, desires, problems, agendas and positions, as well as possible admissions, 
concessions, trade-offs and agreements. 

• Hints about do's and don'ts at various stages of the entire process, from information 
gathering and social contextualizing through preparations for talks, beginning and 
continuation of talks, option generation and decision making, to eventual drafting, signing 
and implementation of agreements. 

• Insights into family, neighbourhood and community involvement, stereotype and 
prejudice reduction, perception and attitude changes, caucus and feedback dynamics, 
relationship restoration and building. 

Such a list of examples reminds us of the comprehensiveness and complexity of any process of 
conflict and its resolution. We should therefore have no illusions that the practitioners 
involved in such an extensive and challenging process will easily cope with the additional job 
of making notes for researchers. After all, their attention is inevitably focused on the specific 
problems of a particular situation. As they facilitate the interaction of the parties towards 
possible solutions, they may have little opportunity for more general thoughts and 
conclusions. They therefore need tactful encouragement and practical assistance. It should be 
made easy for ordinary practitioners to submit their modest but valuable contributions at local 
level (Nieuwmeijer el «/., 1995:25,27,46,59). 

For instance, helpful unpressurizing, practitioner-friendly checklists could be considered. Most 
of us may already have seen how a simple questionnaire can improve our abilities to observe 
and assess. For example, instead of just being generally satisfied with the service rendered by a 
shop, a few questions can help one identify what one really appreciates and why. If you are 
kindly invited to respond to a short list of items by simply marking yes/no or good/ average/ 
bad boxes, you are usually willing to spend a minute or two helping the shopkeepers to 
increase the quality of their service. In a similar way practitioners can be asked to mark 
possible answers or jot down key words with regard to some of the items listed above. It 
should be emphasized that they are under no obligation to complete the whole checklist, but 
that even a single item response will be appreciated. 

Such an example of an accommodating attempt to elicit some response from practitioners is, of 
course, not supposed to mean that research can ever consist of a series of simple notes. It does 
mean, however, that overburdened practitioners should be prompted to share their valuable 
insights with researchers. It is then for dedicated researchers to assess, arrange and expand the 
material submitted and enter it on a relevant database. Where more clarity or more 
information is needed, interviews can be held with the practitioners or investigations of 
particular aspects can be organized. The hundreds of hours spent observing movement and 
relational contexts, are worthwhile because of the patterns which usually emerge. 
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During such extended periods of elaborate research, however, one should never lose sight of 
the real life situations in which the recommendations will eventually be implemented. The 
translation of research findings into understandable and implement able recommendations was 
also strongly advocated in most of the regional workshops (Nieuwmeijer et aL, 1995). The 
people who will put the results of the research into practice will mainly be the busy 
practitioners. Massive volumes of difficult reading matter will be totally unusable for them. 
They will need a fairly brief synopsis of practical and practicable suggestions. This means that 
even if researchers are intent on producing impressive publications, they should also provide a 
helpful summary for the people who can test and use the new ideas in actual practice. 

During the discussion at the workshop and also at more than one of the regional workshops, 
the necessity of demystifying and simplifying research was strongly emphasized (Nieuwmeijer 
et al., 1995). It was said that complicated versions of academic research should be 
counterbalanced and complemented by straightforward, practical research (Nieuwmeijer et al., 
1995). Research should centre around that which can have a definite impact on the practical 
work of the practitioners. The concluding consensus at the end of the discussion was this: 

• Researchers should indicate their interest in very practical, life-related research projects, 
and show their willingness to establish relationships, locally and regionally, with 
practitioners. Such a human network can then be supplemented by all the remarkable 
advantages of a technological database. 
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FORCING A NEW BUREAUCRACY: 

GUIDELINES FOR RESEARCH ON CONFLICT RESOLUTION 

FANIE CLOETE * 

Towards the end of 1993, the now internationally famous negotiated settlement between 
opposing political forces in South Africa took place during the so-called CODESA 
negotiations at the World Trade Centre in Kempton Park. The settlement brought to an 
end one of the potentially most intractable violent conflicts in modem history. Analysts were 
surprised at the relative ease with which the political violence of the past was transformed into 
a negotiated political deal which resulted in a democratically elected Government of National 
Unity. 

This relatively smooth transition to a new democratic state in South Africa has unfortunately 
not continued through the ensuing processes of transformation. The regime change agreed to 
at Kempton Park had significant implications for conflict management within the bureaucracy. 
There is now a dire need for substantial changes at normative, institutional and functional 
levels within the public service. This implies value changes from a closed racially based and 
discriminatory system to an open, liberal democratic system that is more inclusive, egalitarian, 
responsive and participatory. At a structural level a need exists to rationalize four abolished 
black independent homeland states, six self-governing black states, three racial own-affairs 
administrations and four old provinces, into nine new streamlined provinces. Behaviourally a 
substantial redistribution of human, financial and other resources must take place (Qoete, 
1995b:12). 

At local level numerous racially based local authorities are in the process of being integrated 
into a dramatically reduced number of non-radal local government bodies. This rationalization 
process at all levels of government pursues stringent political, administrative and financial 
objectives, which intensifies the competition and conflict among incumbents and between 
incumbents and new applicants at all levels in the public sector. 

This contribution identifies the main elements of this conflict and suggests some guidelines 
that can be fruitfully pursued to research possible avenues for better understanding and maybe 
even a resolution of this type of conflict. 



Prof. Fanie Qoete, Public Policy Analysis, School of Public Management, University of Stellenbosch. 
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What Is the problem and who are Involved? 

As already suggested above, the structural integration and rationalization of various 
government institutions at all levels has been in progress since the 1994 national election, 
aimed at transforming an apartheid bureaucracy into a post-apartheid public service (Qoete & 
Mokgoro, 1995; Qoete, 1995a). 

The main problem is that since 1948 the public service has developed into an organisation that 
fully supports the National Party regime which entrenched itself in the political sphere over 
about 40 years. It viewed the African National Congress (ANQ as the enemy and weeded out 
all supporters of it within the public service. In 1994 the ANC won the first post-apartheid 
democratic general election. Since then, it has initiated a process of "normalizing” the public 
service by appointing officials sympathetic to its views, especially in key positions. This has 
brought old-style apartheid officials into direct contact and frequently into conflict with newly 
appointed ANC sympathizers. 

In this situation antagonism, obstructionism and a general lack of co-operation and 
communication were inevitable. This is exactly what happened. New officials in many cases 
refused point-blank to recognize and communicate with old incumbents whom they still 
regarded as fascist racists. In other cases old incumbents found it extremely difficult to work 
with people whom they had regarded until very recently as communist-inspired terrorists. 

The new government's explicit affirmative action policy further stated clearly that promotion 
opportunities for old incumbents were not very good, and a number of new appointments 
were made over the heads of people who had high hopes of promotion. This new practice 
demoralized many old incumbents and raised conflict levels between old and new incumbents 
considerably (Qoete, 1995b). 

In addition, the old apartheid bureaucracy was a bloated and dysfunctional body desperately 
in need of an overhaul The process of rationalization is a painful one, which necessitates cuts 
in government spending. This automatically means a reduction in staff through not filling 
vacancies, retrenching staff and eventually abolishing posts. This situation has pitched all 
current and prospective bureaucrats headlong into a career battle for survival. 

These factors all contribute to a situation where effective public service transformation is 
seriously hampered by intra-organizational conflicts. 

Where Is the problem ? 

The problem is not only prevalent at central government level but crops up at all levels of 
government. It is admittedly most intense at central level, but also happens provincially, 
especially in those provinces where the ANC achieved big majorities in the last national 
election, and consequently a changeover to new key staff has been initiated. In the Western 
Cape and in KwaZulu-Natal where no regime change took place but where the old 
government continued to govern with minimum accommodation of the principles of a 
government of provincial unity, the problem was not as severe. 

At local level however, especially after the recent local community elections, many change- 
overs took place to ANC rule, not only from National Party (NP) dominated local councils but 
in some cases from Conservative Party (CP) and even "Afrikaner Weerstandsbeweging” 
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(AWB) rule. This political power switch necessitates a concomitant restructuring of local 
bureaucracies to allow the new incumbent councillors to implement their new policies more 
effectively by trusted officials and not by former enemies. If this adaptation does not take 
place, it is arguable that the political legitimacy of the local elections will not be transferred to 
the new municipal administrations, and that the success of the Government of National 
Unity's Reconstruction and Development Programme will be seriously compromised. 

Similar real and potential conflicts play themselves out, to a larger or lesser extent for the same 
reasons, among the current staff of parastatal bodies like universities, state enterprises, NGOs, 
etcetera, or between them and prospective newcomers to the organization concerned. 

When and why does conflict occur? 

Conflict between old and new government employees does not commence at a given 
moment. It is a continuation of the conflict that existed previously in a more intense form, 
when the respective parties were literally at war with each other. Naturally, when old and new 
incumbents meet and have to work together, or when it becomes clear that posts are scarce 
and that there will be winners and losers in the end, conflict either intensifies or starts afresh. 

The last-mentioned competition for scarce resources is much easier to understand and deal 
with. It entails competition in terms of personal interests and can have a positive effect on 
performance and productivity as the competition heats up and staff members want to prove 
their worth compared to their competitors. In some cases, however, it can lead to 
demotivation and demoralization, especially if the uncertainty of what is going to happen to 
whom is drawn out for too long. 

Conflict that occurs as a result of historically political antagonisms is more difficult to address. 
The basic underlying reason for this is probably the differences in value systems or ideologies 
(socialist vs capitalist and conservative vs liberal vs radical views). These different approaches 
to life and societal structuring can lead to a lack of knowledge and consequently 
understanding of an opponent's views and behaviour patterns. It can also lead to a dogmatic 
unwillingness or explicit refusal to try to find out more or to understand an opponent. In 
addition it normally leads to a total lack of trust and even perceptions of deliberate 
conspiracies against oneself, Le. a continuation of the open conflicts that characterized the 
interaction between the respective groups until peace was formalized. 

In addition to the ideological or normative dimensions of the conflict, organizational and 
cultural factors also play important roles. As stereotypes, individuals hailing from a 
technologically sophisticated, competitive, secular. Western, urban background have different 
approaches, customs and styles than their colleagues hailing from more laid-back agricultural 
or rural-oriented backgrounds, where myth and religion are more central aspects of daily life. 
It is a well-known cliche to describe South Africa as comprising strong elements of both a 
Western industrial economy and a lesser developed society. These differences also contribute 
to the conflict potential in the transition of the apartheid bureaucracy to a new post-apartheid 
public service. 

It must be emphasized that not all relationships in the South African bureaucracy are 
conflictual. Many officials have either made the personal and professional transition to a new 
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paradigm successfully, or have tried hard to facilitate this change. They have done so out of 
personal conviction or because they realized there was no other way out of the deadlock 
situation that developed during the mid to late-1980s. Similarly there are individuals on the 
side of the various liberation movements who have also already made the switch successfully. 
These individuals are important resources to draw on in trying to regulate the conflict 
potential in the transitional public sector organizations. 

how can this conflict be resolved, regulated or 
minimized? 

If the above analysis of the causes of the latent and real conflicts within the current 
bureaucratic structures is accurate, the best way to deal with ideological conflicts is probably 
to instil a willingness in the minds of all officials to try to understand their opponents' points 
of view and to co-operate with them in building a new organization irrespective of their 
differences. This means the acceptance of a new mind set, a new approach to conflict and an 
acceptance of a common vision and mission for the organization, based on the co-operation of 
all employees in the pursuance of common interests. This approach will facilitate the creation 
of trust among former enemies and probably over time lead to the increasing acceptance of 
each other' s bona fxdes ; something that, in many cases, is totally lacking. 

Strategies to facilitate the above changes of heart include a variety of mechanisms like team- 
building exercises, strategic planning sessions, brainstorming sessions, joint planning and 
management development sessions, collective orientation and training courses, etcetera The 
full resources of good human resources management must be mobilized and used in an 
effective way to forge a new, more effective and integrated organization. 

It must, however, also be accepted that some individuals will probably never change. In the 
appropriate cases, one can resort to more extreme measures like therapy sessions provided by 
the state or an organizational restructuring including early retirement, retrenchment, etcetera, 
as long as these strategies conform to fair labour practices. 

In order to deal more effectively with conflict over scarce resources, it is important to create 
constructive opportunities for all employees to compete for existing resources in an attempt to 
pursue their careers and not to stifle the career opportunities of some on the basis of ascribed 
criteria alone. Various mechanisms to achieve these objectives are discussed in Cloete (1995b.) 

When can or should the conflict be resolved? 

It is important to attempt to resolve potential or real conflicts within an organization as soon 
as possible, to allow the organization to focus on its main strategic objectives unhindered by 
internal strife. At the same time, however, it should be remembered that the processes of social 
change are long term and cannot be fully achieved in the short or even medium term. The 
main reason for this is probably that consolidated social change comprises a substantial and 
durable transformation in dominant societal values, structures and processes not only within 
elite ranks in society, but also at mass levels (Cloete, 1994:102). This sometimes takes 
generations rather than decades to accomplish. In some cases conflict also seems to be an 
integral part of an institutional culture which cannot be resolved in any other way other than 
abolishing the organization concerned. 
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Research Implications 

Nieuwmeijer, Du Toit and Sebulela (1995) have summarized the current (dismal?) state of the 
art regarding conflict management research in South Africa. They deal with the nature of the 
research process and conflict and peace research; the types of research which can and should 
be undertaken to fill the many voids in this regard; underlying assumptions about conflict and 
conflict resolution prevalent among researchers and practitioners in this field, and conclude 
with a summary of possibilities for research co-operation and a number of concrete 
recommendations to promote research in this field in South Africa. 

The main research implications of their report, as well as the above preliminary conclusions, 
are probably that the issues which have been identified could serve as a basis, stimulus or even 
direction for further research. This research can verify, falsify or extend the relatively crude 
generalizations made here into more comprehensive and useful descriptive and prescriptive 
conclusions, hypotheses, principles, models and theories of conflict and conflict resolution 
These would be based on the live laboratory experiment in this regard that makes up South 
African society. 

Analytically it is important to distinguish clearly between the actors, values, institutions and 
processes involved; the manifestations of conflict; the causes of the conflict; the prospects and 
management mechanisms for conflict regulation, minimization or resolution; the time scales 
involved, and the variables that may influence these elements. 

It is anticipated that this brief attempt at a systematic dissection of the complex phenomena of 
conflict and conflict resolution may contribute in the end to a more effective understanding 
and treatment of the disruptive elements of conflict at different levels and in different forms in 
the public sector. 
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AFRICAN METHODS OF RESOLVING DISPUTES 

JANNIE MALAN * 

This topic is an important but controversial field of research. The question remains: are there 
distinctive African methods of dispute resolution or not? The influence of the practice of 
"African time 11 on negotiations such as lobola negotiations, still practised by so-called 
Westernized South Africans, make studies on this topic relevant and necessary. The object of 
studies on dispute resolution should be to enrich the knowledge of all forms of negotiation in 
South Africa and to celebrate in the progress. The following points underline the importance 
of exploring traditional and contemporary perspectives from Africa: 

• The listening and learning attitude of many of the visiting conflict resolvers from abroad 
deserves due appreciation. When experts are reticent to explore this subject, they clearly 
communicate their modest reserve about their own expertise, (and their sincere willingness 
to contribute in a dialogical way to the development of home-bred models of conflict 
resolution in Africa). 

• The African Centre for the Constructive Resolution of Disputes (ACCORD) committed 
itself to focus on research in "Conflict Resolution Wisdom from Africa”, and to continue 
liaising with 80 African universities and maintaining consultation with the Conflict 
Management Division of the Organisation of African Unity. 

• The initiative of South Africans as a Conflict Resolution Resource to Africa (SACCRA) in 
developing a directory of South African and African resources, establishing a network of 
partnerships, and exploring long-term capacity building also indicates the importance of 
this subject for South Africans. 

• The first African Conference on Peacemaking and Conflict Resolution was held in Durban 
in March 1995. Delegates spoke frankly about all the problems which resulted when the 
international community imposed conflict interventions or aid missions. This became a 
problem when foreign officials were condescending and domineering. The discussion 
clearly showed the need for South Africans to explore their own inheritance in the field of 
conflict resolution. 



* Prof. Jannie Mai an, senior research consultant: African Centre for the Constructive Resolution of Disputes 
(ACCORD), University of Durban-Westville. 
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Controversy over the subject 

Controversy over studies on this topic is based on the following issues: 

• The impossibility of generalizing when dealing with a continent of 53 countries and more 
than 800 languages; 

• the difficulty of determining to what extent traditional methods, previously researched by 
socio-anthropologists, are still honoured by the contemporary descendants of the same 
peoples; 

• the incongruence between an imported preoccupation with ,, scientific ,, analyses and 
approaches that are more oriented towards synthesizing surveys of social relationships; 

• while most conflict resolution methods originating Africa seem to be based on talking, 
there are also some based on retaliation and even regulated fighting. 

Perspectives on the relevance of the subject 

Impressions about salient perspectives that have emerged from consultations, observations 

and publications indicate the following: 

• Methods developed in Africa all seem to take the social context seriously. When the 
background of a conflict is explored, important clues can indeed be found in family, 
neighbourhood or community relationships. During talks the constituency of each 
negotiating team can wield considerable influence. When an agreement has been reached, 
the social environment can play an important part in ensuring that the parties implement 
their promises. 

• Another commonality apparently found in methods used in Africa is an attitude of 
togetherness. As with any other statement on attitude, of course, this one can never be 
unambiguously substantiated. It is always difficult to identify an attitude decisively and to 
distinguish a genuine attitude from a feigned one. Observers and researchers with an 
attitudmal interest however, do come across convincing indications of this orientation 
towards a side-by-side, shoulder-to-shoulder togetherness (Malan, 1994:348-352; 
Kntzinger, 1995). Signs of this spirit can be seen in preferences for neighbourhood 
mediators or mediating teams, and especially in the concern for how parties will live 
together after their conflict has been resolved. 

Arguments against African conflict resolution models 

Different viewpoints were emphasised during the discussion at the workshop. Several 

arguments were raised against a preoccupation with conflict resolution models from Africa: 

• It is unfair to label all imported models as exclusivist First World creations. The typical 
American model for instance, is also based on research into indigenous methods. 

• South African conflict resolution practitioners from a political activist background seem to 
be quite comfortable with the current models. 



• Methods from the past should not be romanticized, but should rather be assessed in the 
light of changed circumstances, such as urbanization and interaction with people from 
neighbouring countries. 

• Research into models from Africa can have the severe disadvantage of reviving and 
reinforcing racial stereotypes, especially when "culture* 1 is used as a euphemism for 
"race**. After all, Africa is not necessarily the only place where the social context and the 
attitude of togetherness are taken seriously, or where strangers are frowned upon as 
mediators. 

Arguments for African conflict resolution models 

On the other hand, however, arguments were raised in favour of an unprejudiced receptivity 

to lessons from conflict resolving approaches used in the past and/or the present in Africa: 

• The approach that focuses on inclusivity, communality, collectivity and humanity may not 
be unique to Africa, but is a definite reality in Africa. 

• This orientation towards people has not only informed traditional conflict resolution 
patterns in the past, but is still valued in the changed circumstances of the present. 

• More is needed than simply separating a problem from the people concerned. The people 
should be put first, by making them realize that they do matter and that they are heard. 
This obviously applies to all the parties involved in a conflict. 

• Any attentive observer in South Africa should be able to discern a strong resistance to 
Western methods of conflict resolution, especially in circles where traditional leadership 
and/or civic organizations are taken seriously. 

• This resistance is one of the apparent explanations for the emergence of the complex 
phenomenon of people's courts. These courts, also disparagingly called "kangaroo 
courts**, should not be seen as a revival of African traditioa but rather as a mutation 
thereof. They can also be understood as a result of the struggle to regain the humanhood 
of which many have been deprived by structural violence. 

• Sensitivity is needed to understand cultural specifics, such as relations with ancestors and 
relations within family and social networks. 

Conclusion 

Very tentatively, therefore, the implicit conclusions of this open-ended discussion can be 

stated as follows: 

• Research into the variety of traditional, and especially contemporary, methods of conflict 
resolution from various parts of Africa should be encouraged, provided that it is 
undertaken with the necessary sensitivity and with as much honest and critical thinking as 
possible. 

• Relationships, attitudes and the real needs of people in their communities should be taken 
seriously. 
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• Such research should indicate where particular refinements or modifications of current 
methods of conflict resolution could be considered for various parts of Africa, and in 
particular for South Africa. 
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MEDIATION OF FAMILY CONFLICT 

HUGO VAN DER MERWE * 

Family mediation is developing into an established recognized field of specialization in South 
Africa. The incorporation of family mediation concepts and processes which were recognized 
in the establishment of the Office of the Family Advocate, are now receiving increased 
recognition by the Department of Justice. It is also being more widely embraced by clients and 
communities who are frustrated by the traditional (Western) adversarial approach to divorce 
and other family disputes. 

Research in the field of family mediation is sadly lacking. Debates about crucial policy issues 
are only beginning to emerge from behind the academic, curtain. As mediation becomes a 
realistic alternative to all sections of South African society, the various policy issues will be 
hotly debated. The lack of empirical research in the field will however, stunt the level of 
debate. The following essay is an attempt to sketch a research agenda that would facilitate 
informed decision making and to highlight some of these policy questions. To do this 
effectively, it is necessary to provide a brief overview of family conflict and mediation 
services. 

Types of family conflict 

Family conflict is a very broad arena. It can be categorized according to various subtypes, each 
with its own distinctive patterns, which necessitate different sets of skills and procedures from 
service providers. The primary subcategories are: 

• Conflict between partners (for example divorce, spousal abuse, custody and maintenance); 

• parent-child conflict ranging from adolescent to adult children (for example abuse and 
neglect, disrespect, discipline and responsibilities, political and religious values); 

• sibling conflict (for example over inheritances, care of parents, household responsibilities, 
care of younger siblings), and 

• family feuds: combinations of the above issues. 

Service providers 

Family disputes affect white and black, poor and rich families. There are many commonalities 
in the types of problems encountered, but also different patterns, options and solutions. While 
access to services is largely determined by wealth, there is a general sense that existing 
services are unsatisfactory and inappropriate even for those who can afford it. 



Hugo van der Merwe, Community Dispute Resolution Trust: Johannesburg. 



The field of family mediation in South Africa has developed in a very segmented fashion. 
Different initiatives were established to deal with different segments of the population. To 
some extent this is a result of the racial divides established by the apartheid legal system: 
separate courts and laws for different race groups. There is, however, also a financial 
differentiation between those who can afford professional fees on the one hand and those who 
depend on government, non-government and informal services on the other. 

Research projects have similarly focused on different sectors of the population. One problem 
highlighted by various researchers was the lack of integration of the various dispute resolution 
services. There is indeed very little understanding of who is doing what. The achievements, 
strengths and weaknesses of the various sectors have to be recognised and integrated into a 
more holistic service network. 

The broad sectors that do have a role in resolving family conflict are: 

• Courts and other state structures; 

• Private practitioners; 

• Non-government organizations (NGOs), university-based services and social welfare 
institutions; 

• Community-based organisations (CBOs); 

• Traditional authorities. 

These sectors are not absolute categories with distinct boundaries. Various organizations 
operate in more than one sector. 

Courts and other state structures 

State assistance in the arena of family conflict is provided mainly through the courts and the 
Department of Social Welfare. The courts, primarily through the introduction of the Office of 
the Family Advocate in 1990, have introduced some ground-breaking initiatives regarding 
mediation. The Family Advocate settles disputes of custody and access. While he/she 
monitors all cases involving minor children, the Family Advocate intervenes only in very 
particular cases. 

The legislation and rules that outline the functions of the Family Advocate have been 
criticized for not making proper use of mediation procedures. Mediation is in fact not defined 
by the Act. The "purity” of the mediation used by the Family Advocate has been questioned 
for a number of reasons, arising largely from its role in providing a range of overlapping 
services on behalf of the courts. 

There is a concern that the intervention of the Family Advocate is not voluntary, that the 
process can be intimidatory because of the need to establish facts, and that it is not a neutral 
approach because it has to make judgements about the parenting abilities of the parties. 
Furthermore, the mediator is put in the position of proposing solutions and making a 
judgement if the parties fail to agree. 

Mediation of a more informal type is sometimes found in the magistrate's divorce courts 
(generally termed the "Black Divorce Courts"). The clerk of the court is often put in the 
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position of attempting to assist a divorcing couple to reach agreement on custody and other 
related issues. 

Social workers in provincial structures are also often involved in this arena, sometimes through 
court referrals and sometimes as a result of other intervention requests. Court referrals occur 
particularly in cases where the parties disagree about custody and the magistrate requests 
further information before making a decision. While social workers are assigned to do 
background investigations and report their recommendations, they sometimes get the parties 
to come to some agreement that is then accepted by the magistrate. 

Most of the services available through state structures are of questionable quality. A clear role 
for mediation is not defined by the law, conflicting demands are made by different roles placed 
on these officials, and training in mediation skills is sadly lacking. Some efforts have been 
made to train government social workers, and the Family Advocate's Office has made 
significant efforts to secure proper skills for their staff. 

Burman and Rudolph (1990) present a serious indictment of mediation efforts by South 
African court and social welfare officials who are inadequately trained and part of a system 
that does not protect the rights of the parties. The establishment of family courts presents an 
opportunity to rectify some of these problems. 

Serious problems of accessibility (geographic, financial language, etcetera.) of government (as 
well as other services) are discussed in a separate section. 

Private practitioners 

Private family mediators operate mainly in the field of divorce mediation, largely because that 
is where the main market for their services exists. The fees charged by these practitioners 
make them inaccessible to a large portion of the population. Private practitioners also tend to 
be drawn largely from white and middle-class sectors of South African society, leaving most 
disadvantaged communities without a local skills base. While there are probably about 500 
trained divorce mediators in South Africa, there has not been a sufficient demand for their 
services. The individual successes achieved by these practitioners are, however, notable. They 
experience high settlement rates, and very high levels of satisfaction. Research done in other 
countries on similar mediation models has also revealed very good results. 

NGOs, university-based advice services and welfare institutions 

Non-government organisations, university-based services and welfare institutions have filled 
an important gap in terms of providing highly skilled services (sometimes through the use of 
volunteers) either free of charge or at minimal cost to communities that otherwise have very 
little access to the law or to effective dispute resolution procedures. The accessibility, 
acceptability and appropriateness of their services have increased the level of service provision 
considerably. 

Records kept by these organizations are an important primary source of information for 
research, though not much analysis has been done. 
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Community-based organisations (CBOs) 

Community-based organizations are often overlooked by government structures as important 
role players in the resolution of family disputes. Advice centres, justice centres and 
community-based paralegal organizations are important legal resources for marginalized 
communities. The main strength of these structures is that they operate in close co-operation 
with their communities. Moreover, they are perceived as accessible and responsive to 
community concerns. 

Another community-based approach is that of the people s courts. While the model of dispute 
resolution in these courts has generally been more adjudicatory, they have settled many 
family disputes such as maintenance and parent-child relations. 

Community-based organizations also play an important role in educating communities about 
the law and their rights, and have also mobilized communities to lobby for change. South 
Africa has a serious legacy of fear and distrust regarding the judicial system. CBOs serve as 
important links to bridge the gap between the courts and the communities. They are, however, 
severely constrained by a lack of resources. The change in government has presented a 
difficult funding situation for community-based structures as historical funding sources (mainly 
international donors) have withdrawn much of their support and the government has been 
slow to fill the gap. 

Traditional authorities 

Lastly, various traditional structures still play a very important part in regulating and 
mediating family disputes. Even where formal traditional structures no longer exist, informal 
processes have emerged to assist in cases of marital and other family disputes. The legal 
position of these authorities presently hangs in the balance. Their location and significance in 
relation to rural communities is vital, but their political, legal and constitutional status is being 
questioned (particularly with regard to gender composition and gender values that they 
impose). 

Suggestions for a research agenda and policy questions 

Research needs and policy questions can be broadly categorized into four areas: 

• Prevalence, patterns and causes (psychological cultural and structural); 

• Conflict behaviour; 

• Access to intervention services; 

• Appropriate intervention approaches. 

Prevalence , patterns and causes ( psychological , cultural and structural) 

Intervention efforts in family disputes need to be guided by an understanding of the broader 
factors impacting on the family, as well as the intrapersonal problems that feed into family 
problems. 

Proper statistics on family conflict (family violence, divorce, child abuse, family murders, 
etcetera.) need to be made available in order to develop an understanding of the extent of the 
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problem. Such information should be analysed in terms of various social indicators (for 
example, racial classification, gender, income level, geographic location, level of education, 
employment and level of social and economic infrastructure) in order to provide some broad 
indications of the social factors which impact on these phenomena. 

More in-depth analyses are also needed to provide a link between the various cultural and 
religious values and norms which impact on family interaction. While much has been written 
about a culture of violence, there is a limited understanding of the links between the violence- 
ridden political and criminal society that has developed and the violence that occurs within the 
family. The patriarchal values embedded in our various cultures and social institutions are also 
not sufficiently understood in terms of family relations. As these values and norms change 
even more conflict can be expected. 

It is also necessary to develop an understanding of the cost of conflict for the individual and 
society. Conflict is not simply an event. It is a process of underlying tension that sometimes 
erupts in an act of violence that may then be too late to address. 

Conflict behaviour 

We need to examine what the common ("normal") reactions to a conflict situation are: What 
do people do when confronted with a family conflict? When do they react with violence, 
when do they confront the other person, how do they confront and when do they simply 
ignore or avoid the problem? 

The role of external parties in conflict should be examined: How effectively do people manage 
conflict on their own and when do they seek outside assistance? What role do family and other 
personal support structures play? Whom do people turn to when these networks are not 
available? What factors determine these choices? Are they culturally prescribed or are these 
personal life skills that could be taught to anybody? 

Some research on these matters indicates that (in African communities at least, but most likely 
to some extent in other communities as well) family members are very reluctant to involve 
outsiders in family disputes. The first option (and very much the preferred approach) is the 
assistance of the extended family (and sometimes close friends). Outside professionals or 
public institutions are only relied upon when the situation becomes desperate (either when this 
network fails or when the problem is so serious it requires more stringent remedies) (Van der 
Merwe and Mbebe, 1994). Even though the family network may be seen as the appropriate 
mediation or conciliator forum, it may not be trusted to be neutral by an aggrieved wife in 
certain cases because of gender biases (Nina et al., 1995). 

In order to devise appropriate intervention strategies and services, these dynamics need to be 
understood in much greater detail. 

Access to intervention services 

The lack of access to justice in South Africa is clearly reflected in the area of family and divorce 
services. Social welfare services, legal aid assistance and dispute resolution services are all 
severely lacking. The dimensions of these problems must, however, be assessed and analysed 
in more detail. The range of government, NGO, CBO, and private services are not well 
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catalogued or integrated. Disputants are hard-pressed to identify what services (if any) are 
available to them. Not only does the public not know their legal rights, they have little 
comprehension regarding how these rights can be pursued. Referral processes for existing 
services, for example, are very limited. 

Access to intervention services depends on a range of factors. To a large extent it is 
determined by income, language, culture, geographic location (urban, rural provincial), racial 
classification and gender. The impacts of all these factors need to be examined in greater detail 
as different types of services are diversely affected by different variables. 

The question of access is also partially one of acceptability - cultural and political The 
acceptability of the intervention of outsiders is partially one of culture, but is also determined 
by political connotations of these outside institutions. How have political changes, for 
example, affected the acceptability of courts, police and state services? Are they still seen as 
white-dominated and politically suspect by various communities? 

The reason why people use a service needs to be understood. There are both "push” and 
"pull” factors, some political and some related to the appropriateness of the approach to the 
particular problem. 

Appropriate intervention approaches 

Competing points of view about appropriate approaches to resolving family conflict are hotly 
contested. Mediation, or particular models or styles of mediation, are criticized from a range of 
perspectives. Unresolved issues include the appropriateness of mediation to particular cases, 
the linkage between mediation and litigation, the impact of mediation on parties' legal rights, 
the cultural assumptions of specific mediation models, appropriate qualifications for mediators, 
and the specific role and tactics of mediators. 

What are appropriate forums and processes for different types of disputes? Mediation is not a 
magical cure for all problems. Formal legal processes are more suitable if one wants to 
guarantee a certain measure of equality among the parties. Mediation is also not a process that 
can provide public censure or set precedents. There is therefore much controversy around the 
question of whether mediation should even be considered in cases of spousal abuse. Certain 
family disputes may have to be treated as criminal matters to endorse public rejection of 
domestic violence and to create a disincentive for certain forms of behaviour. Creative 
utilization may, however, be made of combining adjudicative and mediation approaches, and 
adapting mediation in ways that overcome the power imbalances. 

The integration of different family dispute resolution services is, however, not a simple matter. 
Should mediation of divorce and family mediation occur under the courts' umbrella, or would 
this alienate the services from local communities who have greater faith in independent 
professionals and community-based services? Would such court annexation distort the 
culturally sensitive and intimate nature of mediation processes? If they are not subsumed by 
the courts, maybe such services could build a close partnership that combines the legal 
protections offered by the courts (for weaker parties, particularly women and children) with 
the benefits of mediation. 
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Rather than simply relying on the courts to protect the weaker party, mediation should also 
address the problem of power imbalances very seriously. How may mediation compromise the 
legal rights of parties? What strategies can be used to correct power imbalances? The types of 
power imbalances that occur need to be more carefully explored for example, knowledge of 
the law, access to finances, emotional manipulation and threats of physical abuse. All of these 
impact on a party 7 s ability to pursue his or her interests. It is important to determine which 
issues can (and cannot) be dealt with in the mediation process. 

The model of mediation used by the state structures, private practitioners and NGOs in South 
Africa is based mainly on Western prototypes. How these models are suited to the cultures, 
social problems and legal context of South Africa needs to be problematised For example, 
what assumptions do they make regarding South African value systems, interaction styles and 
the social constraints acting on parties in dispute? How can these models be adapted or more 
suitable processes rebuilt using our local knowledge base and experience? Such questions need 
to be asked in a broader context which identifies the type of process used, the identity of any 
third party, the relevant stakeholders who should be involved in the resolution process, the 
gender and age-related identities and roles of parties, the value system that impacts on 
appropriate dispute behaviour and outcomes pursued (for example, how strong a bias is there 
towards reconciliation rather than separation in cases of potential divorce?). 

One issue that will soon become (and already to some extent is) fiercely contested is that of 
qualifications and accreditation. Who are the most appropriate mediators of family disputes 
and which service providers should the government endorse? Informal or lay-mediators are 
often more accepted and practical but they are stymied by their lack of state recognition. This 
is partially a result of a necessary process of quality control (ensuring that parties are given 
adequate services), but it is also a matter of "turf 1 . As family mediation services become 
incorporated into state court and welfare services the battle for accreditation will become more 
heated. While there will be a need to ensure that mediators are capable and adequately trained 
there will be pressure from various quarters to exclude those who do not have formal training. 

Mediation is coming of age at both the international and domestic levels. The path of family 
mediation in South Africa is, however, uncharted and contentious. Without adequate research, 
these arguments will simply be settled through a power struggle between different 
stakeholders, rather than on the basis of a thorough understanding of the needs of family 
members. 
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RESOLVING CONFLICT IN COMMUNITIES 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 



GAVIN BRADSHAW * 

The aim of this chapter is to set community conflict against the backdrop of protracted social 
conflict in the country. Because of the lack of clarity surrounding terminology, some attention 
is also given to this aspect. This is followed by a discussion of the development of a South 
African approach to community conflict resolution, with special emphasis on the role played 
by the National Peace Accord. In the wake of the democratic elections of April 1994, 
concerted, nationwide efforts to resolve conflict have been shelved, despite the persistence of 
the structural prerequisites for community conflict within the context of protracted social 
conflict. Democracy has been hard won in South Africa, but its fabric remains weak and it 
would be a great shame to see it fail due to a lack of attention to a parallel process of conflict 
resolutioa 

Social conflict In South Africa 

South Africa is one of the countries in the world that continues to experience extremely high 
levels of violent conflict. The occurrence of violent conflict during the years of apartheid was 
understandable. Enforced minority rule generated its own opposition. Its manifestations, 
however, were not always explicable in terms of conventional analysis, identifying parties 
with conflicting interests, and then explaining behaviour in rational and strategic terms. By far 
the greatest amount of violent conflict took place within black communities, who were all 
equally the victims of the apartheid system. 

Between 1990 and 1994 high levels of conflict persisted, and this is perhaps also not 
surprising. During an era of transition, it stands to reason that there will be competition 
among groups as some groups position themselves to gain an advantage from the new 
political arrangements, and other groups attempt to defend their positions and limit the costs 
of the transition to themselves. 

In the immediate post-election period South Africa experienced a brief period of calm. 

There were great hopes that the worst of our troubles were over. Unfortunately that period 
was short-lived, and the incidence of violence has almost returned to the pre-election levels. 
While the province of KwaZulu-Natal continues to experience particularly high levels of 
violence, it is not restricted to that region. What can we expect in the near future? 



* Gavin Bradshaw, Department of Political Studies: University of Port Elizabeth. 
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As the new government restructures the civil service, the police and the military, extreme 
tensions are likely to be generated as personalities jockey for positions. Development projects 
undertaken in terms of the government's Reconstruction and Development Programme (RDP) 
are also likely to generate further conflict as certain communities are targeted for benefits, and 
others are left in the cold This is likely to be exacerbated by the injection of substantial but 
hopelessly insufficient development assistance from abroad, thereby increasing the 
competition for these resources. 

Protracted Social Conflict in South Africa 

The South African conflict is best understood in terms of the Protracted Social Conflict (PSQ 
model of Edward Azar (1990). 

In terms of this model conflict is extremely difficult to resolve, because it is multifaceted and 
displays the following features: 

• First and foremost, conflict has a significant communal element, in that it normally occurs 
in societies which can be regarded as multi-communal (on ethnic, cultural, linguistic or 
religious grounds) and in which these communal elements become highly politicized 

• Conflict is also largely characterized by the frustration of important human psychological 
and material needs, as understood in the work of John Burton (1984). 

• Protracted Social Conflict is also characterized by authoritarian government, and the 
inability of government to adequately provide goods and services on an equitable basis. In 
Azar' s own words: 

Most states which experience protracted social conflict tend to be characterized by 
incompetent , parochial fragile and authoritarian governments that fail to satisfy basic 
human needs (1990:10). 

• The fourth characteristic of Protracted Social Conflict is that it tends to occur in states that 
are internationally dependent to a great degree. That dependency results in pressures that 
skew the state's delivery to its internal constituencies even further. 

The PSC model seems almost tailor-made to the South African situation. Indeed two of the 
most prominent proponents of the model, John Burton and Edward Azar, frequently dte South 
Africa as a typical example. 

The multicultural nature of South African society is well known and needs no elaboration. The 
apartheid system also is an excellent and well-known example of an authoritarian government 
manipulating multiculturalism in order to distribute the benefits of government in an 
extremely unequal way. This has given rise to a massive denial of fundamental human needs. 
As Azar predicts, such a needs frustration is likely to give rise to the concentration on a need 
for participation - again borne out in the South African context. The final aspect of Protracted 
Social Conflict is once more supported with reference to South Africa. South Africa has an 
"open" economy with a great dependence on trade. The conflict in South Africa was also 
exacerbated by the South African government's aggressive anti<ommunism, the consequent 
development of an ideological dimension to the conflict, and the export of that conflict to the 
entire southern African region. 
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The overriding aspect of Protracted Social Conflict is that it is extremely difficult to resolve. 1 
will show below how this can be successfully attempted. 

Resolving deep-rooted or Protracted Social Conflict 

When social conflict has become protracted, the use of conventional dispute resolution 
mechanisms seems hopelessly inadequate. Attempts to settle disputes by negotiation, whether 
mediated or not, are extremely short-lived, if they are successful at all. 

There are a number of reasons for this: 

• Firstly, conflict has become a way of life in certain areas, and it can be said that a culture of 
violence has developed. New incidents therefore take place continually. If they are not 
dealt with immediately, they give rise to renewed cycles of violence. 

• Secondly, communication within political organizations is often poor. Although party 
leadership often exhorts its followers to peace, these messages have frequently not filtered 
.down to the rank and file, and so conflictual relations persist on the ground. 

• Identities have also become bound up in violent conflict. Many, especially the youth, have 
begun to define themselves in terms of their conflict roles. 

• The frustrated needs of parties seem never to be addressed, even well after the 
establishment of a legitimate, democratically elected government. 

Dealing with conflict of this nature requires a longer-term perspective, and intervention that is 
ongoing, constantly adapting to the specific needs of the parties. Intervention becomes, in a 
sense, permanent. Conceptually, what is required can best be termed a conflict management 
system. We can define a conflict management system (CMS) as follows: 

It is a permanent , rather than a once-off intervention , which is substantially "owned" by the 
parties to the conflict. It includes structures or institutions , and ongoing activities in pursuit of 
peace. It should be self-sustaining and accessible to the community at the point of need. 
Because conflicts shift and change , the CMS needs abo to change and grow , constantly 
adapting to the needs of the changing conflict. The system should have built-in procedures for 
accessing resources , especially expertise and opportunities for planning (Bradshaw , 1994a:4). 

Many of the difficulties relating to social conflict in South Africa cry out for a systemic 
approach. Again and again research indicates that as apartheid was a holistic, total strategy, so 
the conflict management response needs to be equally holistic. As the past reflects structural 
violence, so the present reflects a need for structural approaches to peace-making which take 
all of the aspects of the conflict into account. 

Practically speaking, what South Africa needs is an approach which addresses conflict, not 
simply at the national level but in the decentralized communities around the country, where 
conflict behaviour is at its most destructive. This can be accomplished by a CMS which also 
has the ability to communicate the undertakings (in terms of the National Peace Accord) to the 
grassroots, where wars often continued unabated despite promises of peace at national level 
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Community conflict resolution: towards some 
conceptual clarification 

One can agree with Sparkes (1994:2-10) that it is unnecessary to be able to provide a 
comprehensive definition of a phenomenon before one is able to discourse intelligibly on the 
topic. Nevertheless it is helpful before embarking on a discussion on a specific topic such as 
community conflict, to provide some clarification of the central terms, at least as one is 
intending to use them in one's own arguments. Furthermore, community conflict is a term that 
is used particularly loosely in the South African context. As a result it tends to have as many 
meanings as there are authors on the subject. It has become a kind of intellectual shorthand, 
which means anything the speaker wishes it to mean. 

According to the Oxford English Dictionary, as quoted by Sparkes (1994: 24,25), the 
"community" means "the persons belonging to a place, or constituting a particular concourse, 
congregation, company or class". The word also has a definite link to the German 
Gemeinschaft, which implies a sense of belonging, based on kinship or affection. 

In its South African political usage, the term "community" often refers to black South Africans, 
perhaps making it the latest in a long line of euphemisms coined to lump people together on 
racial grounds in this country. 

When referred to in the conflict context, community is again used in ways that are not always 
consistent with a single meaning. It is often used, for instance, to refer to a catch-all category 
of conflict manifestations that do not fall into other categories, such as environmental conflict, 
family or commercial disputes. More specifically, it is often used to simply indicate any species 
of conflict which is distinct from industrial relations. 1 

As used by this author, community conflict refers to social conflict that manifests itself in a 
specific locality or residential area as opposed to the workplace. 

The issues in community conflict typically include a very wide range. Development, 
underdevelopment, lack of services, costs of services, environmental degradation, taxi 
competition and many other issues often influence conflict in communities. Family or domestic 
conflict are deliberately omitted and the focus is on conflict with a public dimension. In so far 
as most of the communities where conflict takes on serious proportions are those most 
damaged by apartheid, the majority of cases examined involve African communities. This 
need not necessarily be the case, however. 

Although manifest in a specific locality, community conflict cannot simply be treated in 
isolation from the wider, national conflict, which has ramifications throughout South African 
society. National conflicts must therefore constantly be borne in mind when dealing with 
community conflict. This link between community conflict and Protracted Social Conflict is 
alluded to above and is reinforced throughout the chapter. 

There is also a need for a conceptual clarification of the term "conflict resolution", as a distinct 
from "conflict settlement". This distinction affects our ability to intervene successfully in 
conflict. 



1. See, for instance, Steadman (1993) and Anstey (1993) for such usage. 
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,, Settlement ,, is a term which in conflict literature, implies the immediate and short-term 
agreement to end hostilities. In his discussion on two paradigms of understanding conflict. 
Burton (1987:111-116) asserts that while conflicts are often settled by coercive means, they 
are never resolved by such means. The implication is that resolution is a longer term, more 
thorough process than settlement - one that is durable because it has the fundamental support 
of the conflicting parties. 

Typically, settlement will deal with the stated positions of the parties or immediate causes, 
which are only symptoms of the deeper, underlying causes. Additionally, it requires only that 
parties make short-term compromises. Settlement is also characterized by intervention* which 
entails the entrance of a "neutral" third party, followed by a settlement and the subsequent 
exit of the third party. This model is widely and successfully applied in First World contexts 
where political legitimacy is usually high and the institutions of the state are well developed. 

Conflict resolution* on the other hand* means a more or less permanent solution to a conflict. 
Because of its longer-term approach, conflict resolution enables and empowers the parties at 
all times. It provides ongoing logistical and moral support and is more likely to provide a 
durable solution. 

The literature on Protracted Social Conflict, as discussed earlier, demands attempts at 
resolution rather than settlement, precisely because it is protracted* and because of the often 
violent and costly manifestations of such conflict. 

An inclusion of judicial or quasi-judicial processes as examples of conflict resolution* as done 
by Steadman (1993:126-128) is not in keeping with the definition of community conflict 
resolution. The reason is that judicial processes limit the participation of parties to very 
narrowly defined roles. Furthermore, such processes rely heavily on coercion to sustain their 
outcomes. The parties are very much the objects of the process, rather than its subjects. 

A South African approach to community conflict 
resolution 

There is a developing literature on South African approaches to community conflict settlement 
and resolution in the country. Steadman (1993), Anstey (1993) and Bradshaw et al (1991) all 
list approaches to intervention in community conflict. Much of the material was produced 
during the late eighties and early nineties and concentrates on the role played by the 
structures of the peace accord in conflict resolution* the establishment of community dispute 
resolution centres, (such as that in Alexandra, inspired by the efforts of Paul Pretorius 
(Steadman* 1993:128,129) and conflict management systems (Bradshaw et al. 1991). 

There is a common realization in most of this work that community conflict resolution in 
South Africa requires its own processes. Research conducted by a consortium of organizations 
in 1990 and 1991 indicated the need for a South African approach to community conflict 
resolution (Bradshaw et al. 1991) 

They found that community's experience began with feelings of exclusion and perceived 
powerlessness. Any conflict intervention first had to be consultative and empowering. This 
research process also depended on consultation and came from an assumption that 
empowerment was a high priority. 
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The fact that communities experience conflict as endemic - that is, conflict existing at every 
level of community and society - suggests that communities need approaches to conflict 
resolution that are holistic, systemic and systematic A "systems design" for handling 
community conflict should therefore be considered. 

Whether or not "community conflict" was a helpful or appropriate concept was an open 
question when the pilot project (Bradshaw et al 1991) began. The findings of the project 
indicated that communities were determined to establish community identity as a priority. 
This validates the view of the community as a specific party to particular conflicts, and as a 
unit of analysis for understanding and handling a variety of conflicts. 

Some of the communities involved in the project included people and groups who had been 
traumatized for years by violence, repression and conflict. Conflict handling processes could 
theoretically require people to act rationally, but this may not be possible for people and 
communities that have been dehumanized. Therefore, any conflict resolution system has to 
make provisions for reconciliation, rehumanization and therapy. 

The most damaging legacy of apartheid, which intentionally kept people separated physically, 
socially and psychologically, is clearly the difficult relationships between people, communities 
and authorities, within and between groups and within and between organizations. The 
dysfunctional relationships central to most community conflicts require that communities 
acquire skills and processes for relationship analysis. There are a variety of frameworks within 
which such analyses can be facilitated. The project makes one basic assumption: when 
relationships are analysed and parties recognize interdependencies and needs or desires for 
ongoing relationships are present, there are strong incentives for using co-operative rather 
than adversarial processes for problem-solving, negotiation and communication. Adversarial 
conflict handling processes are sometimes appropriate, but most often within the context of 
"one-off" relationships where the substantive outcome is more important than the ongoing 
value of the relationship. 

Beyond this initial level of relationship analysis, there is the opportunity to recognize the 
complexities of primary and secondary relationships; to consider the possibility of 
transforming non-valued relationships into valued relationships, dysfunctional ones into 
functional relationships, or on improving working relationships. Various conflict handling 
skills and techniques rely on the presupposition that relationship building is desirable and 
empowering for both or all parties to a conflict. 

Feedback from workshop participants (during the pilot project) suggested that the activity 
they found most useful was the facilitated analysis of various situations and circumstances of 
conflict. As with consultation, the parallel between the research process and a conflict 
resolution process was critical. In order to be empowered, community decision making and 
leadership structures need to have skills and methods for reflecting on conflict and conflict 
handling experiences. It was clear that many people had experienced negotiations as unhelpful. 

Negotiated outcomes had not proved durable in many cases. In others, people were not 
prepared to invest in relationships with their negotiating partners. Frameworks offered by 
conflict resolution theory, especially when facilitated by intervenors or resource persons 
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familiar with those theories and processes, can create tremendous understanding and valuable 
reflection, which can impact on future planning for conflict handling. 

During the time when communities are being empowered and developing and 
institutionalizing community resources for conflict handling, they should have access to 
facilitators who can assist in conflict analysis, relationship analysis, and process observations 
and analysis. 

The role of these facilitators is multi-dimensional. They can workshop and train community 
structures in skills; they can serve as mediators; they can act as process observers, working to 
the benefit of both or all sides in a conflict handling initiative; or they can act as researchers 
and monitors. 

These findings clearly accord with the theory of Protracted Social Conflict and suggest conflict 
management systems as appropriate forms of intervention into community conflict in South 
Africa. An example would be one of the most impressive conflict management systems on a 
national scale designed and implemented by the South African political leadership. Its greatest 
impact was on the lives of people living in violence-racked communities around the country. 

The South African National peace Accord (NPA) 

When levels of violence in South Africa became so high that it was feared that they threatened 
the national negotiations on an interim constitution for the country, the most important 
parties signed a National Peace Accord on 14 September 1991. The signing of the peace 
accord and the establishment of the various structures represents one of the most ambitious 
domestic conflict resolution endeavours ever attempted. It can be described as a conflict 
management system for the following reasons: 

• The NPA included structures at a number of levels, and in decentralized locations 
throughout the country. 

• It was, for the most part, painfully sensitive to the wishes of all of its constituent parties; in 
this sense, they "owned” the NPA. 

• It was a long-term intervention into social conflict at a vast number of different levels in 
the country. 

• It envisaged three different types of conflict limitation activities: peace-keeping, peace- 
building and peace-making. In the course of events, most of the emphasis fell on the 
peace-keeping and peace-making functions (Nossel and Shaer, 1992). 

The structures of the National Peace Accord 

The structures of the NPA are as follows: 

The National Peace Secretariat (NPS) administers and co-ordinates the entire project. It consists 
of the representatives of four of the most important signatories at the national level, being: 
The African National Congress (ANQ, the National Party (NP), the Inkatha Freedom Party 
(IFP) and the Democratic Party (DP). The NPS was chaired by Dr A. Gildenhuys and 
employed a number of administrative officials, many of whom were secondments from the 
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private sector, as well as from government departments, particularly the Department of 
Justice. 

The National Peace Committee consisted of representatives of all the parties signatory to the 
accord, as well as church and business representatives. The full National Peace Committee met 
only once, at the inception of the National Peace Accord. Theoretically, it stands at the apex 
of a structure of peace committees, established at regional and local levels. Eventually, 11 
Regional Peace Committees (at first called Regional Dispute Resolution Committees) were 
established and 263 Local Peace Committees. The regional peace committees were serviced by 
the National Peace Secretariat at the national level as well as by regional office staff. The 
function of the local and regional committees was to bring conflicting parties together to try 
and prevent violence and maintain peace. 

The Commission of Inquiry into the prevention of public violence and intimidation was established as 
the third leg of the peace structures. The commission was chaired by Mr Justice R.J. 
Goldstone. Its main function was to investigate incidents of public violence and intimidation, 
to uncover the perpetrators of such violence and counter-recriminations, and to bring this 
information to the attention of the Peace Committee. The Goldstone Commission, as it 
became known, was also given a regional presence through its reporting officers (mainly 
lawyers) situated in the eleven M peace committee 11 regions of the country. 



Peace Accord activities 



The activities of the Peace Accord have been many and varied A summary of the more typical 
activities which took place under the auspices of the regional and local peace committees is 
provided below. 



Committee activities: 



Monitoring activities: 



Conflict analysis and decision making with regard to conflict 
intervention, peace-building, structures maintenance, organizing 
peace days, etcetera. 

Monitoring of political activity of v all kinds - protests, meetings, 
elections. 



Intervention activities: Mediation and facilitation of all kinds of conflict situations, by 
peace secretariat staff, peace committee members and outside 
experts. 



Training activities: 



Socio-economic 
reconstruction and 
development (SERD) 
activities: 



Team-building, needs assessment, training of Peace Committees 
in conflict handling skills, including conflict analysis, mediation/ 
facilitation and negotiation skills. Training of monitors in a wide 
range of skills, including radio operation, first aid, basic 
intervention etcetera. Training office staff in administration 
etcetera. 

Facilitation of development-related conflicts by linking commu- 
nities to service providers and other resources. 
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. • Marketing activities: Media liaison, organizing Peace Day activities, distributing T- 

shirts, buttons, stickers, flags, etcetera. 

The greatest achievements of the Peace Accord 

Many observers of the South African political scene have said that the Peace Accord and its 
structures were not a great success. They point out that if one examines the statistics on 
violence in the country immediately before the establishment of the accord, and compare these 
with the statistics on the period after the implementation of the accord, there is no noticeable 
decline in the number of deaths and violent incidents. If anything the trend is in the opposite 
direction. Unfortunately an unsophisticated analysis of statistics can prove to be misleading. 
One needs to take into account the large number of incidents of public protest during the 
period after the establishment of the accord, and the degree of public disillusionment after the 
breakdown of Constitutional Development of South Africa (CODESA), and in the wake of the 
death of Chris Hani. Given the history of conflict in South Africa, the breakdown of 
relationships and the degree of inequality that exists, certain accomplishments assume the 
proportions of miracles. 

The peaceful election of April 1994 is one of a number of successes due largely to the work of 
the Peace Accord. When the CODESA negotiations broke down in mid-1992, many observers 
close to the process expressed the opinion that the only forum in which the parties continued 
to meet was in the structures of the Peace Accord, and that it was from this base that the 
multi-party negotiating process which eventually delivered the interim constitution was 
launched. The occurrence of violence in the aftermath of the assassination of Chris Hani was 
also surprisingly low, considering the mood of the people at that time. 

The activities of the peace structures at the local level have often become the main focal point 
of communities. It is the only forum available to communities within which a vast range of 
civic, developmental and political problems can be resolved. In this regard, the local peace 
committee can be thought of as a sort of universal "second track". 

The National Peace Accord (NPA) and its structures succeeded because they accomplished the 
following: 

• They popularized the concept of negotiation and institutionalized it where it counted - at 
the grassroots level 

• It made resources available, again at the grassroots level, where they were in shortest 
supply and most urgently needed 

• Ordinary people were equipped with conflict resolution skills. 

• Problem-solving forums were provided. These were task-oriented and not mere "talk 
shops". 

• The structures were not imposed from the top down but were negotiated at local levels in 
all cases. 

• Relationships were built up over time between erstwhile enemies at the level of grassroots 
leadership, which consistently provided a conflict management resource. 
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• As a national organization# the peace secretariat provided a network of co mm unications 
through which learning could be transferred from one context to another throughout the 
country. 

• The extremely wide range of organizations active in the peace structures was a 
considerable source of strength. Not only were almost all the political parties represented 
on their structures, but so were the police, and non-go vemmental organisations. 
International observers also regularly attended the meetings of local and regional peace 
committees as their chief means of remaining abreast of political developments in the 
country (Tessendorf, 1994). 

• A culture of peace began to develop, and to replace the culture of violence that had 
dominated until then. Peace songs, T-shirts, badges, the celebration of peace days, art 
competitions and peace work# such as conflict intervention and monitoring, provided an 
alternative identity definition for many among the alienated population. 

Community conflict In post-election south Africa 

Since the manifestations of community conflict assumed their most alarming proportions 
during the late eighties and early nineties, it was assumed by politicians as well as scholar 
practitioners in conflict resolution# that these manifestations were the result of the death- 
throes of apartheid# and that as such they would fade and disappear after the advent of 
democracy. Although this view contains some strands of truth, it is over-simplistic regarding 
social processes and optimistic regarding the capacity of the new, democratic state. It 
simultaneously fails to take cognizance of the results of decades of apartheid# the complexities 
of the conflict that existed# as well as the enormity of the tasks facing the democratic 
government. It is in this context that the demise of the peace accord and its structures should 
be seen. 

While unambiguously supporting the democratic transformation (which includes many sound 
principles of conflict resolution# including community empowerment, accountability and 
participation), this author points out that democracy also brings with it the strains of regular 
political competition# as well as the heightened expectations of a population unfamiliar with 
the constraints that even a democratically elected government faces. 

It is therefore important to realize that apartheid cannot simply be switched off. All transitions 
to democracy are messy affairs and South Africa is unlikely to be an exception. The sheer 
numbers of the formerly excluded population will render their accommodation within the new 
state particularly difficult. Other serious difficulties beset the new order in South Africa. 
Ministries and local governments are staffed by former enemies. The power relationships 
among them remain largely unresolved. Eighteen months after the election# many government 
structures have yet to be established# and policies await implementation. During the pre- 
election phase, many political analysts spoke of the democracy dividend, the savings that a 
post-apartheid government would be able to mobilize to rebuild the country. The truth is that 
the democracy dividend has largely been lost. The disaffection continues to grow as 
government struggles to deliver. Many of the important conflicts have been shelved rather 
than resolved. Animosities between important parties have not yet been set aside and the 
death toll in KwaZulu-Natal approaches pre-election proportions. 



While killings of policemen around the country can be put down to rampant crime, this in 
itself is a manifestation of an unresolved legitimacy crisis. Communities still see the police as 
”the enemy”. Traumatized communities still remain, and until their underlying conflicts are 
addressed, the manifestations will continue, albeit in different forms. There are no second-track 
structures available to assist when conflict gets out of hand. There is no sustained network of 
intervention continually available for communities as they need it. 

Conclusion 

South Africa is an example of deep-rooted or Protracted Social Conflict. This point has been 
made repeatedly by numerous highly respected scholars within the emerging field of conflict 
science. Another point made by so many of these scholars is that, as in so many other societies 
beset by Protracted Social Conflict (and here they include Northern Ireland, Cyprus, Sri Lanka 
and others), conflict is going to be extremely difficult to resolve or settle. In cases of 
Protracted Social Conflict, they tell us, conflict persists despite all attempts to resolve it. Such 
intractable conflict, to use Kriesberg's terminology (1982), is not amenable to standard conflict 
resolution techniques. A number of stumbling blocks impinge. Parties resist attempts to get 
them to the table. They will either not negotiate or otherwise negotiate in bad faith, and they 
do not trust third party intervention. The implication is that conflict in South Africa will be 
extremely difficult to resolve. 

While not wishing to belittle the efforts made by the many highly skilled intervenors (which I 
believe have been seriously underrated in the literature) in the political settlement in South 
Africa, nor the sacrifices made by sensitive, and forward-looking party leadership, the above 
scenario has patently not been the case. 

At the national leadership, most of the major political opponents in South Africa entered the 
negotiation process with alacrity. Despite the failure of Codesa, throughout the process there 
was a feeling of near-inevitability about a negotiated outcome. 

When examined in the light of the theories of Protracted Social Conflict, the South African 
scenario leaves us with three interesting propositions: 

• Either theorists have it wrong, and deep-rooted social conflict is simpler to resolve than 
the literature suggests, or 

• the theorists have it wrong, and South Africa is not an example of deep-rooted social 
conflict, or 

• the theorists have it right and South Africa is an example of Protracted Social Conflict, and 
Protracted Social Conflict is intractable, which means that, as with the other examples of 
PSC political settlements are plentiful, but their durability is almost in inverse proportion 
to their number. 

It is this author' s contention that the third proposition most accurately describes the position. 
We have witnessed a most impressive political settlement in South Africa but, as indicated 
earlier, we have not seen a resolution of many of the most important aspects of South Africa's 
deep-rooted conflicts. 
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Democratic elections and the implementation of the structures of liberal democracy are a 
necessary step in the process of conflict resolution in the country, but they are hardly 
sufficient. It is vital that South Africa, having developed the base for a conflict resolution field, 
does not lose the momentum. It is this authors contention that the scholar-practitioners in 
South Africa have much to teach the rest of the world, especially in respect of conflict 
management systems design and implementation and the institutionalizing of conflict 
intervention of all sorts. It would therefore not simply be a loss to this country if this expertise 
were lost to institutions abroad, or channelled into new directions (for instance in the service 
of the corporate sector, and away from communities), but it would also be a loss to the rest of 
the world. It is important that 

• government and community organizations, as the prime potential consumers of conflict 
resolution, continue to recognize the usefulness of the field and nurture and sustain it, as a 
valuable resource to the country's Reconstruction and Development Programme; 

• funders, internal and foreign, continue to support conflict resolution in communities. The 
education and development projects that they fund are likely to suffer as a result of poorly 
managed conflict; 

• scholars and practitioners co-operate to reflect upon and record the important learnings 
made from intervention in community conflict to continue to develop the field; 

• scholars and practitioners alike use their organizational bases to educate the new 
government and the South African public on the importance of the conflict resolution 
enterprise in this country. 

It is not enough that conflict resolution is used as an adjunct, that it is regarded as a last resort 
or some form of crisis management. It is a vital second track, which should always be available 
for facilitating first-track developments at a vital stage in South Africa's history. 
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VIOLENCE AND CONFLICT 

JABULANI MABASU 4 

Conflict is an integral part of any relationship in society. It is the result of differences in needs, 
values and motives. Sometimes, through these differences we complement each other, and at 
other times we engage in conflict. Conflict is not a problem in itself. It is what we do with it 
that counts, or how we harness it to yield positive results. The trend in our society is that if 
you cannot join us, we will shoot you, and that is violent behaviour. What this means is that 
violence is a manifestation of conflict or action considered appropriate to break an impasse. It 
is important that we find other ways to break impasses, because if we fail, the possibilities of 
violence are great. 

This paper focuses on ways to deal with conflict before it breaks out into violent action. 
Violence has become a daily experience in many South African communities. Conflicts, 
however, do not come in neat packages with their causes and component parts labelled, so 
that intervention parties know how to respond creatively to them. The causes are often 
obscured and clouded by the dynamics of the interaction. Most conflicts have multiple causes, 
and it is usually a combination of problems in the relations of disputants that leads to a 
dispute. 

As mentioned earlier, the purpose of this contribution is to leam about effective conflict 
management strategies. But before this can be achieved, we need to understand how conflict 
develops. 

It is necessary to go beyond the understanding of how conflict develops to identify the 
possible causes of a particular conflict situation or the best possible intervention or mechanism 
that one could apply. 

The following discussion focuses on: 

• Why people choose violent action in dealing with their conflicts; 

• What existing approaches can be utilized by disputants other than violence; 

• Considerations when choosing a process or approach. 

violence 

South Africa is infamous as being one of the most violent societies in the world. A 
conservative estimate suggests that over 3 000 people died in political violence throughout 
the country in 1990 alone. Having said that, it is important to analyse South African violence 
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holistically, that is, the root causes of violence have to be taken into account, as well as specific 
incidents themselves. Not to do so is to deny our own history; to assume that all South 
Africans have had equal access to political and civic channels for voicing their socio-economic 
and political views, and have simply chosen violence to get what they want. 

South Africa is intensely violent for one reason: apartheid. It is important to approach violence 
from this understanding rather than simply thinking that South Africans are crazy people. The 
challenge facing South Africans now is to deal with violence practically rather than saying that 
someone else will have to do "x" to stop violence. 

importance of peace 

The Government of National Unity (GNU) has come up with the Reconstruction and 
Development Programme (RDP). The RDP is a socio-economic framework to guide South 
Africa through nation and peace building. 

Peace is essential for any sustained human endeavour which aims to improve quality of life. 
Societies embroiled in conflict do not have as priorities the sustainability of their own actions. 
Rather, they are primarily concerned with physical survival and safety. In KwaZulu-Natal for 
example, there is no talk about development. The entire province is focused on peace and 
security. 

Without peaceful communities, any attempt to raise the issues of development or of RDP 
projects is doomed to failure. A first step in conflict-ridden areas therefore is the attainment of 
a negotiated and enduring peace. Obviously for this peace to be sustained, it will need to be 
coupled with delivery on measurable development promises made by the government. 

Without the prompt delivery on such development promises, fragile peace agreements cannot 
hope to endure in a society historically structured on personal and political intolerance, 
contending claims to control leadership and power, and on the use of violence to achieve 
personal or political power, control and monopolization of resources. 

Processes to achieve a negotiated and enduring peace 

The discussion now focuses on the Independent Mediation Service of South Africa (IMMSA), 
and what services it offers to contribute to this peaceful society needed in South Africa. 

IMSSA was formed to fill a void in the Alternative Dispute Resolution (ADR) sphere. In the 
last decade, it has proved to be an effective role player in resolving industrial and community 
disputes and educating communities in innovative ways of managing conflict. 

IMSSA thinks that South Africa needs organizations that can help strengthen the country's 
fledgling democracy achieved on April 27, 1994. 

IMSSAs consensus-based conflict resolution processes 

IMSSA panel members and staff use various consensus-based conflict resolution processes. 

Joint problem solving is an interactive process involving two or more parties who seek to reach 
agreement over problems between them by identifying the causes of their differences, 
generating alternative solutions to their differences and jointly agreeing on viable solutions. 
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Negotiation is an interactive process involving two or more parties that seek to reach an 
agreement over a problem or conflict of interest between them by adjusting their views and 
positions while as far as possible preserving their interests in a joint effort to achieve 
consensus. 

Mediation is a voluntary process in which the services of an independent and acceptable third 
party are used in a dispute to help the disputing parties arrive at an agreed solution. Mediation 
facilitates joint problem solving and negotiation. 

Relationship-building initiative (RBI) is a consensus-building process designed by IMSSA in 
consultation with the parties to address the relationship needs of the parties. These needs are 
identified in a pre-RBI relationship needs analysis. An RBI takes place over any agreed period 
of time and is facilitated by experienced IMSSA mediators. An RBI is not a relationship by 
objectives process (RBO). 

Relationship by objectives (RBO) is a four to five-day consensus-building process designed to 
assist parties with a damaged relationship, review their relationship and agree on objectives 
and action plans to restore the relationship. The RBO is facilitated by experienced IMSSA 
mediators. An RBO can be an RBI. 

Med-Arb is a process which by combining mediation and arbitration, gives the parties an 
opportunity to mediate and, failing settlement, to have the dispute arbitrated by the same 
third party. 

Arb-Med is a process which by combining arbitration and mediation, gives the parties an 
opportunity to arbitrate and then mediate the same dispute. Failing settlement in mediation, 
the parties revert to the decision of the arbitrator. 

Some considerations when choosing a process 

The following should be considered: 

• The power relations between the parties, 

• the levels of trust between the parties, 

• the value placed by the parties on their future relationship, 

• the extent to which a creative solution is possible or desirable, 

• the need for the parties to co-operate in implementing or complying with a solution, 

• the parties' desire to be listened to, to participate actively in the process, and to retain 
control over the outcome, 

• the need for finality, 

• the desirability of establishing a principle to govern the resolution of future disputes and 
the parties' preferences for an objective standard of what is a fair result versus their own 
notion of fairness, and 

• the transaction costs of the processes. 
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Discussion 



Conflict situations in KwaZulu-Natal make it clear that conflict resolution is a foreign concept 
to many communities. The historical aspects of conflict are very important and should not be 
ignored. Mediation and facilitation are not always appropriate or the right solution for some 
communities. Some communities feel perfectly comfortable when their local chief or induna sits 
down with them and advises them on ways of handling conflict. They feel that they can 
respect the advice of the chief or induna. On the other hand, academics have the perception 
that everyone should gather around a table to discuss the issues in an attempt to resolve the 
conflict. The challenge for researchers is to develop ways in which to take communities in 
deep rural areas into consideration, for example, in KwaZulu-Natal, when they require 
mediation. It is necessary to market mediation to communities in order to empower them with 
skills in handling conflict. Because of the interactive nature of violence and conflict it is 
necessary to focus on the influence of culture and security and power and how this impacts on 
a community such as KwaZulu-Natal - one of the most conflict ridden areas in South Africa. 

Culture and security 

As South Africans we have our own ways of dealing with conflict. It is therefore important to 
remember that a meeting of cultures is taking place. Some indigenous methods of dealing with 
conflict exist even if we do not use them to solve conflict in certain areas. The recognition that 
there is an indigenous method of resolving conflict is very important. 

After the local government elections in November 1995 one can expect that a shift will take 
place in the alliances of people. There will also be new outsider bureaucrats because of new 
components in society, for example ANC members becoming part of the local governments. 

Researchers need to learn from the ways disputes are resolved in deep rural areas. Unless they 
understand the ways in which people handle conflict they cannot relate to them. A focus on 
the different cultures will assist researchers to determine whether people of various cultures 
will resort to violence as a result of their cultural heritage. 

Power 

Power is in many cases the driving force behind the lack of co-operation between people. 
Questions of the usefulness of mediation to communities also contribute to conflict. The 
degree of acceptance of mediation therefore depends on power structures within the 
communities. In some situations people are pushed out of their communities because of their 
role of power in a minority group, while mediation as a tool makes them more powerful. 
Although mediation can be seen as a tool to empower communities, gathering around a table 
for negotiations is often perceived by community leaders as breaking down traditional power 
structures within the communities. The people need to determine whether they will resort to 
violence because of the impact of power or whether they will use it as a positive building 
mechanism for their community. 

Violence 

Violence is perceived as conflict that has reached an unmanageable stage as well as a method 
people use in pursuing their goals. Violence can even occur and be successful in its goal when 
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one person is not aware of conflict. This type of violence can be analysed as part of a cultural 
framework 

In extreme cases of violence neighbourhoods are unified by forming vigilante groups as an 
acceptable way of obtaining cohesion among citizens. Weapons and vigilante groups indicate 
that people are dissatisfied and insecure. As a result of this it has become part of some South 
African community cultures to walk around with guns, although people still have negative 
feelings when seeing armed people who cause violence. These negative feelings are an 
indication that people do not perceive this as being normal People also feel that if these armed 
individuals are not controlled they will eventually control the majority of South Africans and 
even South African communities that are not as violent as statistics portray them. Naturally 
most South Africans prefer peace. 

Violence in one situation is not the same as in another situation. It is frequently seen as a way 
of handling conflict. It is therefore impossible to label violence and only perceive it as an 
extreme form of conflict. It forms part of day-to-day conflict. 

South Africa cannot be described as having a culture of violence because this implies violence 
as normative and this is not the case. In some areas violence is even perceived as purposeful 
and not irrational or spontaneous. This is however not the case in KwaZulu-Natal. 

Violence and conflict In KwaZulu-Natal 

Why is there more violence in KwaZulu-Natal than elsewhere in South Africa. The rest of 
South Africa prefers political settlements but in KwaZulu-Natal there is no sense of political 
agreement between parties. This in itself is a source of manipulation by political parties. The 
Self-defence Units (SDUs) and Self-protection Units (SPUs) are increasingly involved in 
conflict situations and KwaZulu-Natal in particular is full of complex interactions of conflict. 

Different perceptions of people regarding violence have a negative influence on the 
management thereof. The perception exists that Zulu culture and history are violent and have 
been mythologized for political purposes. We cannot however generalize and focus on one 
culture only. Support for the Zulu kingdom is currently one of the factors contributing to 
violence and must not always be seen as people taking pride in their kingdom. One needs to 
distinguish between belonging to the nation versus support for the kingdom. 

Crime needs an insecure community to operate in and to sustain itself. Poverty and the 
structure of communities can contribute to this insecurity. 

Another contributing factor to the situation in KwaZulu-Natal is the subculture of violence 
which was inherited from previous generations and the control it has on our living time. It is 
important to distinguish between the root causes of conflict and violence and not just to focus 
on the political process that becomes the formalized external conflict. 

Currently, people are not prepared to deal with the violence and it is seen by many individuals 
and groups as a legitimate way of dealing with conflict. It is often difficult to distinguish the 
root causes of violence. Formal structures like the police, the military and political parties form 
part of a structure that feeds the process of violence. Strong mobilization also exists among 
non-statutory armed formations and needs to be researched. 
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In some communities when strangers enter a restricted area residents immediately identify the 
political party to which the visitors belong. Factors such as strong political allegiance and 
language are critical issues being taken into consideration. In KwaZulu-Natal most people 
speak Zulu and the structuring of language needs a lot of attention and research as it does not 
contain the words necessary to deal with peace. All these factors, including ethnicity, interact 
with one another. Factors have not been identified that can help resolve these issues. 

Violence in different areas will not always be the same for various cases. In some cases 
language can be more important as a contributing factor to violence and in other situations 
ethnicity may be the main contributing factor. In other cases more than one factor may be 
involved. 

Conclusion 

People often live in complex circumstances and are surrounded by chaos. Crisis management 
and survival take up so much energy that the people do not have the time to see the need for 
training in skills to manage conflict constructively. A lot of people question the need for these 
skills. 

The mechanisms that people have developed over time to cope with conflict exacerbate 
polarization. No-go zones (areas controlled by one group where no members of other groups 
may go) is an example of this. These no-go zones serve as safety nets for people. They know 
they can sleep in peace and that if somebody from another area trespasses they will 
immediately be identified. No-go zones are important as arms are still smuggled in from 
Mozambique and SDUs are still trained in what used to be the homelands. 

Political leaders exploit poverty as a mechanism of power over the people and they are not 
interested in development. The mind-set of the youth has not changed and co-mediation is a 
disaster. Impartiality is not expected. These areas of political power, the youth and co- 
mediation are in dire need of research and education. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO NATIONAL AND 
REGIONAL SECURITY 

LAURIE NATHAN * 

All armed forces and defence policies are constructed around a set of philosophical 
assumptions about such critical issues as state sovereignty, international relations and the use 
of military force. Most importantly, the assumptions have to do with the concept of security. 
What is security? What constitutes a threat to security? Whose security is at issue? By what 
means should security be ensured? The way in which these questions are answered at a 
theoretical level has a major bearing on actual policies and strategies. 

This contribution begins with a critique of security policy under apartheid and the 
conventional approach to security applied elsewhere in the world, highlighting the 
preoccupation with the security of the state and the military aspects of security. It then 
explores an alternative model that emphasizes the security of people and the non-military 
dimensions of security. It concludes by considering methods of analysing threats to security. 

There are two fundamental reasons for this shift in emphasis. First, the security of states is not 
necessarily synonymous with the security of people; in much of the world the dominant threat 
to citizens is their own government (Booth, 1994:3-5). Second, non-military problems like 
poverty, oppression and environmental degradation present grave threats to the security of 
people. These problems can also give rise to violent conflict and threaten the security of the 
state. 

Because the conventional approach revolves around protecting the state, it is bound to 
preserve the status quo. In contrast, the alternative model conceives of security in terms of 
social and political transformation. By focusing on addressing injustice, economic deprivation 
and ecological crises, it creates an agenda for radical change (Booth, 1994:3). 

Security under apartheid 

The partisan nature of apartheid security policy is well known and requires little elaboration. 
Although the policy purported to be in the national interest, its primary goal was to maintain 
the system of minority rule and safeguard the racially exclusive state and the white 
community. Security strategy was formulated by a select group of cabinet ministers and 
security officials, excluding parliament and the public from effective participation. 

The strategy was essentially repressive in character and was carried out principally through 
military and paramilitary means. The political and economic reforms of M total strategy 11 in the 
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early 1980s and the socio-economic black upliftment programmes of the National Security 
Management System in the mid-1980s did not dilute this emphasis but rather broadened the 
concept of counter-revolutionary warfare (Swilling & Phillips, 1989: 134-148). 

While the liberation movements internal anti-apartheid groups were perceived as the 
immediate threats to security, the targets of state repression included large sections of the 
civilian population in South Africa, Namibia and Angola. Pretoria's regional strategy was 
predicated oa and exacerbated antagonistic relations with most neighbouring countries 
(Hanloa 1986). 

The net results of Pretoria's security policy were devastating: the deaths of thousands of 
people; the impoverishment of millions of lives; massive economic waste and damage; a 
regional arms race; and a greater resolve by the liberation movements and international 
community to end apartheid. In short, the outcome was perpetual insecurity for the states and 
inhabitants of South and southern Africa. 

If the post-settlement government adopts a conventional model of security, it will not succeed 
in overcoming this legacy completely. It may seek to protect the majority of its citizens and 
improve relations with neighbouring states, but its understanding of "security” and the 
resultant strategies may remain highly militarized. This note of caution is sounded because the 
conventional model shares many of the features of apartheid security policy. It can therefore 
be subjected to a similar critique at a more general level of analysis. 

Conventional approach to security 

The conventional approach to security was shaped by the political conditions of the Cold 
War. For close on four decades the international system was characterized by acute tension 
between rival ideological blocs and the prospect of another major war in Europe. There was 
also the terrifying possibility of nuclear war. In this context, the debate around security 
focused on states and military stability (Booth, 1994: 3). 

As a result, "security” has virtually the same meaning as "defence". Security policy is chiefly 
concerned with defending the sovereignty, political independence and territorial integrity of 
the state. The predominant response to perceived challenges is the threat or use of force. 
Fuelled by the self-serving interests of military establishments, the perpetual tendency is to 
build larger armies and arsenals in anticipation of worst case scenarios. 

This approach has a number of major shortcomings: it generally ignores the underlying 
reasons for conflict; it fails to take adequate account of the security of people and the many 
non-military threats to their security; it contributes to a militarist ethos in civil society; it 
diverts resources from more productive ends; and it frequently fails to make use of the various 
non-violent forms of conflict resolution. 

The approach can also be counter-productive, giving rise to what is termed the security 
dilemma: the military steps taken by a state to enhance its security can induce insecurity in 
other states, particularly those with which it has adversarial relations. The inevitable reaction 
of those states is to strengthen their own military capacity. As the arms race escalates, war 
preparations become more likely to provoke than prevent hostilities (Buzan, 1991). 



In many parts of the Third World the concept of national security is distorted by states which 
lack internal legitimacy in order to justify the suppression of their citizens and advance the 
interests of elite groups. In reality, state security amounts to little more than regime security. 
The principal source of people's insecurity is their own government rather than foreign 
aggression (Thomas, 1991: 267-274). 

Large-scale internal repression requires substantial sums to be spent on defence at the expense 
of socio-economic development and the provision of welfare services. The resulting impact on 
standards of living further reduces the security of citizens and, in some instances, intensifies 
popular resistance against the state. 

A new model of security for Africa 

For several decades United Nations (UN) agencies, independent commissions and peace 
studies, scholars have expressed dissatisfaction with the traditional approach to security and 
have sought to construct alternative theories and strategies. Since the end of the Cold War 
many of their ideas have been adopted by the mainstream academic discipline of strategic 
studies (Chipman, 1992: 109-131), as well as by senior defence officials (Womer, 1991:751) 
and government leaders. 

A good example of government support, at least at the level of discourse, can be found in the 
proposal to establish a Conference on Security, Stability, Development and Co-operation in 
Africa (CSSDCA) (Nathan, 1992). The proposal, drawn up by African leaders in May 1991 
under the auspices of the Africa Leadership Forum, is described below in order to illustrate the 
new approach to security in a geographic environment that includes South Africa. 

The CSSDCA initiative is modelled on the Conference on Security and Co-operation in 
Europe (CSCE). The CSSDCA would have the following objectives: to address in a systematic 
way the social and economic disintegration of Africa; to regulate inter- and intra-state 
relations; to create mechanisms for the peaceful resolution of conflict; to promote respect for 
democracy and human rights; and to arrest the continent's growing marginalization in the 
world economy. To this end, the proposal contains a set of principles and policy measures 
grouped in four calabashes: security, stability, development and co-operation. 

The security calabash revolves around the argument that national and regional security should 
not be restricted to military matters but should also include political, economic, social and 
environmental factors. Underdevelopment, the lack of self-sufficiency in food and energy, the 
abuse of human rights and a host of other critical problems are regarded as grave threats to 
the security of people. These problems also threaten the security of states since they 
invariably lead to conflict between governments and citizens. 

Security is consequently defined as an all-encompassing concept that enables the individual 
citizen to live in peace and harmony; to have equal access to resources and the basic 
necessities of life; to participate fully and freely in the process of governance; and to enjoy the 
protection of fundamental rights. 

This broad definition is a significant departure from the "state-centric" concept of security in 
Africa. The CSSDCA proposal distinguishes between the security of people and the security 
of states. The former is understood to derive from the satisfaction of social, cultural, economic. 
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political and human rights needs. The security of states will only be assured when these needs 
are met. 

The CSSDCA model also motivates the adoption of a common security approach since most 
of the problems experienced by individual African countries are shared problems. Furthermore, 
instability in one state inevitably reduces the stability of neighbouring states. This requires 
collective responsibility and action in the security field. 

Although the CSSDCA proposal deals separately with the four calabashes of security, 
stability, development and co-operation, it insists throughout that these goals are inextricably 
linked. More specifically, it argues that a sound national economy is the only durable basis for 
security and political stability, and that democracy is in turn a prerequisite for economic 
development. 

Features of new thinking on security 

At first glance, new thinking on security may appear to be analogous to South Africa's 
security doctrine of "total strategy” which similarly emphasized the political, social and 
economic dimensions of security (Swilling & Phillips, 1989: 134-148). The two approaches are 
in fact fundamentally different. Broadly speaking, the latter sought to militarize all aspects of 
national policy while the former seeks to demilitarize the notion of security. 

One of the main criticisms of new thinking on security is that it creates so broad a security 
agenda as to be unmanageable. Yet the political process is precisely about making choices 
between competing demands. Security concerns have to be prioritised no matter how large or 
small the agenda. Moreover, security is not the sole responsibility of any one government 
department. Different dimensions are handled by the ministries of defence, foreign affairs, 
home affairs and development (Booth 1994:6-7). 

At the same time, the strength of new thinking on security is that it sets a broad agenda. 
Defining problems like poverty, environmental decay and abuse of human rights as security 
issues raises their political profile. There may be times when military considerations are 
paramount but at other times they need to be balanced against non-military threats (Booth, 
1994:6-7). 

Finding the right balance has important financial consequences. Economists often describe the 
concept of opportunity cost in terms of "guns versus butter". In other words, money that is 
allocated to defence could otherwise be used to meet social welfare needs. Excessive military 
expenditure can undermine rather than enhance the security of citizens. 

The application and implications of the new model of security will naturally differ from 
country to country. The following sections apply the model to an analysis of the internal and 
external threats to South Africa. 

Future threats 

Over the past two decades Pretoria's security doctrine was based on the notion of a 
communist-inspired "total onslaught". Whatever the historic validity of this position* it is no 
longer appropriate in the light of the political developments that have taken place at 
international regional and domestic levels since 1989. The South African National Defence 



Force (SANDF) now argues that a threat-independent approach to strategic planning is the 
most prudent course of action considering the uncertainties and wide range of possible 
contingencies for armed conflict (Meiring, 1994:3). 

It is apparent in the discussion below that threat scenarios are an essential tool in shaping 
security policy and the features of a defence force. In short, it matters a great deal whether the 
threats facing a country are major or minor, internal or external and military or non-military. It 
obviously matters too whether military threats are seaborne or land-based and conventional 
or guerrilla in character. 

Tlie following sections consider some theoretical and policy aspects of threat analysis, identify 
the likely external and internal threats to South Africa, and explore the main implications of 
these threats. Four arguments are presented: there is no prospect of foreign aggression; South 
Africa is over-armed in relation to neighbouring states; underdevelopment constitutes a 
significant source of domestic and regional instability; and there is consequently both the need 
and the potential to reallocate financial resources from defence to social and economic 
programmes. 

The nature of threat analysis 

Threat scenarios are a critical component of defence planning and the development of national 
strategy. They identify and analyse actual and potential threats to national security in the 
context of a country's vulnerabilities. As such, they provide a basis for the state to anticipate and 
therefore prevent or defend itself against these threats (Hough & Van der Merwe, 1988:45-46). 

Governments invariably present the threat scenarios that underpin their security policy as 
entirely rational and objective. In reality, the scenarios are imprecise and subject to a range of 
methodological problems. In particular, they are inherently subjective because they rely on 
perceptions of threats. Actual threats may not be perceived and the threats that dominate 
perception may not have much substantive reality (Buzan, 1991:114-115). 

The determination of threats is especially inexact when it attempts to predict long-range 
future events and when it seeks to discern the intentions, as distinct from the capabilities, of 
hostile or potentially hostile forces. Even the purportedly objective exercise of assessing an 
adversary's military capacity can be contested, as was evident in the debate around the 
strength of the Soviet armed forces during the Cold War (Unterseher, 1990:69-75). 

Another difficulty arises from the fact that states are at all times confronted by a multitude of 
political, economic military and ecological pressures in a competitive international 
environment. Identifying which of these pressures deserve to be classified as national 
security issues is ultimately a matter of political choice rather than objective fact (Buzan, 1991). 

Part of the dilemma is that the classification of a particular threat as a national security concern 
depends on an evaluation of the severity of that threat: 

The main factors affecting the intensity of a threat are the specificity of its identity, its 
nearness in space and time, the probability of its occurring, the weight of its 
consequences and whether or not perceptions of the threat are amplified by historical 
circumstances. ...The problem, of course, is that not all of these variables can be 
measured, or even estimated, accurately, and that they frequently occur in complex 
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mixtures which make overall weighting on the spectrum of intensity a highly 
problematic exercise (Buzan. 1991:134). 

To complicate matters further, there is the challenge of establishing the cause of a specific 
threat to ensure that the response of the state is appropriate and does not exacerbate the 
situation. Finally, as noted earlier, the concept of security is subject to various interpretations. 
This obviously has implications for the manner in which threats to security are perceived. 

In the light of these methodological problems, the formulation of a threat scenario needs to be 
understood as a complex and uncertain endeavour. Far from being objective, it necessarily 
reflects ideological perspectives. Nevertheless, threat analyses have to be undertaken and the 
choice that a state makes in selecting threats will have far-reaching political consequences. 

Selecting threats 

National security planners, charged with ensuring the safety of a country and its inhabitants, 
typically fear that too narrow a selection of threats can lead to a failure to anticipate major 
attacks. They tend accordingly to prepare for worst case scenarios. This tendency is reinforced 
and often distorted by vested interests since the defence establishment and the intelligence 
community depend on compelling threat perceptions for their status and share of the national 
budget. 

On the other hand too broad a selection of threats can lead to paranoia, a waste of resources 
and aggressive external policies (Buzan, 1991:115). It can also result in serious disruptions of 
domestic politics. Defining a problem as a national security issue automatically legitimizes the 
use of exceptional means to respond to that problem. Excessive resort to "national security” 
as the justification for state action is invariably accompanied by a shift from constitutional to 
authoritarian forms of governance (Buzan, 1991:115-116). 

This phenomenon was patently evident in South Africa in the 1980s when Pretoria portrayed 
the challenge to minority rule as nothing less than a "total onslaught" orchestrated by the 
Soviet Union. This laid the basis for a host of repressive measures: the curtailment of citizens' 
rights; the conferring of extraordinary powers on the security forces; the use of military force 
against the civilian population; the destabilization of neighbouring countries; and extensive 
censorship in the area of security and defence (Cock & Nathan, 1989). 

The following five policy measures would help to achieve a balance between too broad and 
too narrow a selection of threats. 

• A clear distinction should be drawn between identifying and analysing threats on the one 
hand and formulating policy on security and defence on the other. The former is the task 
of the intelligence agencies and the latter is the responsibility of the cabinet and relevant 
ministers. 

• Official threat assessments and the intelligence community as a whole should be subject to 
parliamentary scrutiny and review. 

• This will require a meaningful level of transparency in security matters. While some 
degree of secrecy will be necessary, the emphasis should be on freedom of information 
rather than protection of information. 
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• Threat scenarios and security policy should be demilitarized in the sense of developing a 
preference for non-military solutions to conflict and a concern for the non-military threats 
to the security of people. 

• Threat scenarios should motivate clearly the probability and the likely implications of 
particular threats occurring. 

Defence analysts in South Africa and elsewhere ignore the question of probability when they 
oppose disarmament in the post-Cold War period on the grounds that "the future is 
uncertain" and "the world remains a dangerous place". These claims may be broadly correct 
but they are too imprecise to be of value in shaping security policy and institutions. The 
following discussion considers more carefully the likely internal and external threats to the 
post-settlement South Africa, and suggests that disarmament is both necessary and possible. 

The domestic context 

It is very difficult at this stage of the transition in South Africa to make confident predictions 
about the level of conflict and violence in the medium and long term. The experience of 
Namibia, Zimbabwe and Angola indicates how widely divergent the outcome of such 
transitions can be, ranging from relative peace to outright civil war. 

Nevertheless, three broadly-defined conflict scenarios for the new South Africa can be plotted 
along a continuum. At one end of the spectrum is the Namibian option. In this best-case 
scenario, the advent of democracy ushers in a period of stability with a low incidence of 
violence. There is general acceptance of the election results and confidence in the political 
process. Political stability stimulates local and international investment, leading to a gradual 
economic recovery. 

At the other end of the spectrum is the Angolan option. In this worst-case scenario, certain 
actors reject the settlement and seek to destabilize the new government through organized 
violence. Such actors may include hard-core elements within the Inkatha Freedom Party, right- 
wing groups, militant black organizations, the security forces and the homeland 
administrations. The white right probably constitutes the most serious threat in this regard. 

In the middle option the negotiated settlement and election results are broadly acceptable to 
political parties and their constituencies. However, socio-economic conditions in black 
communities continue to give rise to violence and the state remains unable to provide 
effective governance and institutional means of conflict resolution. The ongoing strife creates 
a vicious circle, imposing severe constraints on economic growth and therefore on the 
government's ability to meet popular expectations for improved living standards (Oden & 
Ohlson, 1993). 

Each of these three scenarios has different implications for the armed forces: the Namibian 
option enables the military to disengage from internal operations; the middle option can lead 
to the army performing a policing function; and the Angolan option can result in counter- 
insurgency measures. The latter activities are highly undesirable from both a political and a 
military perspective. A better approach is to build the capacity of the police to manage 
domestic resistance and violence on their own. 
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Finally, regardless of which scenario materializes, the absence of adequate social services and 
the high level of poverty and unemployment impacts on the security of citizens and generates 
some degree of violent conflict. These problems can only be addressed through development 
and reconstruction programmes. The new government is consequently under considerable 
pressure to divert financial resources from defence for this purpose. 

The regional context 

The political and strategic environment in Southern Africa has undergone substantial change 
during the past few years. Most of the major historical conflicts have been resolved or are in 
the process of being settled; Namibia has attained its independence; Cuban and South African 
troops have withdrawn from Angola; Frelimo and Renamo have concluded a cease-fire and are 
preparing for internationally supervised elections in Mozambique; and the end of minority rule 
in South Africa has removed the dominant source of regional instability. 

Much of this progress is a direct consequence of the demise of the Cold War, which led to the 
cessation of superpower contestation on the subcontinent and a more prominent role for the 
UN in regional and national conflict resolution (Anglin, 1993). There has been a concomitant 
attenuation of ideology as a source of tension within and between Southern African countries 
(Adedeji, 1991:4), and this has been accompanied by significant movement towards political 
' pluralism (Decalo, 1991:153-161). 

Notwithstanding these positive developments, the current transitions to democracy are 
fraught with uncertainty and danger. In Angola the cease-fire agreement and subsequent 
elections in 1992 were thrown into turmoil when Unita rejected the election results; at the 
time of writing, the country remains locked in civil war. The negotiated settlements in South 
Africa and Mozambique are also threatened by high levels of violence. 

Furthermore, Southern Africa as a whole x is beset by a range of critical problems for which no 
immediate solutions are in sight: an absence of effective governance; authoritarian rule in some 
states and fragile democracies in others; internal political and ethnic conflict; chronic 
underdevelopment and attendant poverty, illiteracy and unemployment; large numbers of 
refugees and displaced people; an acute debt crisis and a net outflow of capital; and rampant 
disease and environmental degradation (Nathan, 1992:3-6). 

These problems are exacerbated by the growing political and economic marginalization of 
sub-Saharan Africa. African leaders have warned that the continent is "drifting almost to the 
point of delinkage from the attention of the rest of the world", and has "moved from being at 
the periphery to the periphery of the periphery of the global economy - the permanent 
political underdog, the world's basket case for which there is little hope" (Nathan, 1992:5). 

This summary overview of the region has two major strategic implications for South Africa. 
First from a political perspective there is little chance that the country will be confronted by 
external aggression. The historical antagonism between Pretoria and its neighbours has been 
replaced by co-operative political relations. 

Even if this prognosis turns out to have been overly optimistic, there is no conceivable 
prospect of a successful attack on South Africa from a military perspective. South Africa 
enjoys an overwhelming military advantage in the region. It could defeat a combined assault 
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by the Frontline States even if it unilaterally reduced its force levels and armaments by a 
sizable amount. There is consequently considerable scope for disarmament. 

Secondly, many Southern African countries are likely to experience ongoing instability over 
the next decade. This will have negative repercussions for neighbouring states. South Africa is 
already confronted by a number of such problems that may become more serious over time: 
the spread of Aids and other diseases; an influx of refugees; and cross-border trafficking in 
drugs and small arms. There is also the danger of domestic hostilities in contiguous states 
spilling over into South Africa. 

It may therefore be necessary for the post-settlement defence force to patrol South Africa's 
borders and provide peacekeeping and humanitarian assistance at the request of its 
neighbours. Yet there is ultimately very little that an army can do to protect a country against 
Aids, refugees and related social problems. The solution to these and other critical issues lies 
primarily in national strategies and regional co-operation at political and economic levels. 

The International context 

The SANDF has expressed concern that the high level of violence in South Africa may 
provoke intervention by the UN along the lines of its operation in Somalia (Meiring, 1994:3). 
From a different perspective, some members of the ANC privately fear that the United States 
(US) may threaten military action if the post-apartheid government embarks on too radical a 
programme of social and economic transformatiorL 

These views reflect a misreading of international politics. As a general rule, the UN only 
engages in peacekeeping missions with the consent of the disputing parties. This was the case 
in Namibia, Angola, Mozambique and Cambodia. Admittedly, there have been three 
exceptions in the post-Cold War period: Somalia, which was completely ungovernable and 
urgently required humanitarian aid; Iraq, which invaded a neighbouring state, and former 
Yugoslavia, where a campaign of "ethnic cleansing" was underway. None of these situations 
is likely to arise in South Africa. It is also doubtful that the UN will continue to undertake such 
operations in the future. 

Direct military action by the US is extremely remote in the light of its experience in Somalia 
and Bosnia, the growing isolationism of the Clinton administration, the administration's 
positive overtures towards South Africa, and the strong support for the ANC in the US 
Congress. More importantly, Washington has never regarded Southern Africa as having the 
strategic and economic importance of Latin America and the Middle East. Since the end of the 
Cold War, international interest in the subcontinent has declined even further. 

A more realistic concern is that the major industrial powers and financial institutions will 
interfere in domestic decision making in South Africa in non-military ways. The World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund (IMF) are doing this throughout Southern Africa and 
elsewhere in the Third World by insisting that foreign loans and aid are accompanied by 
prescribed political and economic reforms. 

In conclusioa the absence of a conventional military threat and the high level of poverty in 
South Africa create the need and the potential for disarmament. Ongoing domestic violence 
may require the deployment of the defence force but would be better dealt with by the police. 
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Instability in Southern Africa should be tackled through political and economic co-operation 
and through a common approach to regional security. 
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SECURITY AND PEACE 

MARK SHAW * 

The following areas in the field of security and peace need attention: 

• The role of the state in development. 

• The relationship between development and conflict. 

• New threats to our security. 

Should we have a narrow or a broad perspective of security? Is it important to look at the role 
that security and the intelligence forces play with regard to development and conflict? Do 
they in fact play a role and how can this role be defined? 

The role of the state In development 

The development of human resources is often neglected. The state focus on crime distracts our 
attention from other debates concerning the structure of our society. The state is pulling away 
from issues of security, and civil society is making security an important issue through a 
number of processes. This can lead to the question whether the government is still a unity. 
Some sections or departments want to downplay security while others want to upgrade it but 
only for selfish reasons. 

Interesting developments are taking place at grassroots level. The police are often unable to 
investigate and prosecute all cases of criminality and therefore people take the law into their 
own hands. The privatization of policing forces in the different areas of the country is another 
recent development. The way we are policing our society is constantly changing and this 
relates to what the state is perceived to be doing and what ordinary people on the ground are 
doing in response to crime. 

The state focuses on crime because it receives clear instructions from foreign countries to put 
greater emphasis on crime in order to receive funding and to make foreign investments 
possible. Sanctions and a withdrawal of funds will result if South Africa does not pay attention 
to crime and ways to deal with it effectively. 

Furthermore, the root causes of conflict and violence should be addressed Areas need to be 
developed and a greater emphasis placed on dealing with causes, not only symptoms of 
conflict. Violence is a symptom of the problem and poverty can be seen as a root cause 
thereof. 



• Mark Shaw, Senior researcher: Institute for Defence Policies, Johannesburg. 



A possible solution might be the inflow of resources. People need resources to be mobilized. 
We need mechanisms that impact on all levels of society in order to curb the violence and 
establish economic stability. We therefore need a more holistic approach to understanding the 
root causes, such as poverty. 

The intelligence services need progressive ways of resolving conflict. If we focus on the 
debate between outsiders and insiders it is usually the insiders or bureaucrats that are seen as 
the ,f bad" ones. The inevitable question will focus on who will control the intelligence 
services. 

The potential for abuse is greater in the intelligence services when there is a greater potential 
for information collection. The right to collect information in a democratic society cannot be 
denied. The state also has a responsibility in this regard The problem that arises is not the 
collection of information as such, but those groups of people that are chosen to be monitored. 
The debate within the intelligence community is that one can only know if you know, and ,f I 
don't know you are bad until I look at what you are doing". During this debate the ambit of 
the collection of information is actually expanded 

Development and conflict 

Most of the conflict in South Africa takes place in communities where there is a lack of 
development. The people's readiness and ability to cope with change economically, 
educationally, etc. is also problematic and sometimes gives rise to conflict. In these 
circumstances development can create conflict and not stability and peace. It is therefore 
necessary to manage the process of development. 

In his book on conflict and development, Mark Smith stresses the interaction between these 
two variables. Interaction between conflict and development relates to the management of the 
process and the RDP is an example. Before developing a community it is necessary to 
determine the real needs. People have to be united Research plays a very important role in 
determining the needs beforehand Although development is taking place in many areas, some 
groups of people are still not satisfied and violence and conflict may continue. In many cases 
this is the result of development which took place without consulting the community on their 
needs. The delivery structures also play an important role. If the community doesn't perceive 
such structures as legitimate they will not accept development initiatives. 

Research in regulatory negotiation, where parties to the conflict get together and decide on 
the rules to be followed during the negotiation process, proves that parties comply in 85 per 
cent of the cases where they get together even before they negotiate. Through this process 
they address all relevant issues and try to establish common ground. Researchers must, 
however, always ask themselves whether they are really addressing conflict and development. 

New threats to our security 

We are experiencing an overall decline in morality at present in South Africa and this in itself 
causes conflict. There is a lack of role models and this results in a lack of a new morality. The 
process of transformation also creates new value systems but the transformation itself does 
not bring about a new ethical culture. 
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One can also expect that new forms of conflict will develop after the local government 
elections in November 1995. It is to be expected that political parties may use development 
for propaganda purposes. Development and conflict resolution are dependent on each other. It 
is important to remember that when an individual acts as a developer he/she also fulfils the 
role of a mediator and/or facilitator. 

Recommendations 

• Increase research into policy making and policy studies. 

• People are feeling frustrated with violence and therefore they form Self-defence Units. 
Research on a security arm for the RDP as a possible solution is suggested. 

• Guidelines for researchers to determine the impact of violence on conflict resolution 
should be developed. 

• Researchers should compare the implementation of research results or outcomes with the 
.original situations. Did the research increase the understanding of the situation. 

• More work should be done on development theory. The existing theory is inadequate. 

Conclusion 

Development is much more complex than we perceive it to be. There is no theoretical 
framework that caters specifically for South African needs. Some models are anti- 
developmental and some existing development models are unrealistic. 
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